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CHAPTER I. 

AQAIN IN THE OLD GREEN LANE. 

The noon of a bright August day was at its 
height; the rustling foliage of the old elms and 
beeches^ still full and heavy, was tempering 
pleasantly the sunshine and making a cool shade 
in the narrow green lane — ^that genuine old English 
lane we have already mentioned as being near the 
vicarage of Botherdale, when Alan passed idly 
through, yet nevertheless full of thoughts and plans, 
which he strove to evolve through the medium of 
a cigar— plans concerning his own future and that 
of Flora Balfem, or rather the future of both, as 
it seemed that they could have but one now. 
He had been wont to avoid that particular lane, 
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as it was apt to bring back bitter reminiscences; 
but these bad all lost tbeir sting now^ in one 
sense^ and if any emotion remained it was chiefly 
one of angry pride. 

Alan was looking well^ happy^ and content^ 
and clad^ as nsnal^ in one of his quiet tweed suits of 
small gray-check — the huge window-pane pattern 
being for cockney tastes alone — ^and^ pausing at an 
angle of the narrow way, tried to remember when 
he had been in that place last. 

The idea had scarcely occurred to him when 
he heard a light step. A lady in deep mourning 
suddenly turned the comer, and the heart of Alan 
seemed stirred by a spasm of pain and surprise 
as he found himself face to face with — the Counters 
of Ajshboume. 

Face to face, alone in the familiar lane — the 
old and well-known trysting-place — ^were those two 
once-loyers again. 

A slight exclamation — neither knew exactly 
what it was — escaped both, and, raising his hat, 
Alan was about to pass forward, by taking a step 
off the narrow and grassy pathway, when Lenora 
paused, and again their eyes met. 
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Awkward indeed was this, their first meeting 
since that time^ and in that particular place es- 
pecially, "for not even to woman is given the 
exquisite tact to utterly ignore all that has been 
held most binding and holy in an instant/' 

Her mourning suggested to Alan the necessity 
for adverting in some kind and well-bred fashion 
to her bereavement, though that event was now 
about four months old, but invention failed him, 
or the words died away on his lips. 

"You have forgotten me — ceased to love me, 
of course, Alan?'' said Lenora^ with a sickly 
attempt at a smile, to cover the utter confusion 
that came over her. 

" I never can forget, though I can forgive and 
learn to love another too," replied Alan grimly, 
"for. Heaven be thanked, sorrow is not eternal.*'' 

This response restored her calmness ; she smiled 
more at her ease, and put up her black-laced 
parasol to shade her face, or partly conceal her 
eyes. 

" By a singular chance we have met again, and 
here, Lady Ashbourne." 

" Lady Ashbourne ! call me " she paused. 

B 2 
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"I do not deserve the tone of reproach the 
inflection of your voice seems to suggest," said 
Alan, tossing his half-smoked cigar over the hedge. 
^' I could never believe but that we might meet 
again some day, and " 

" The world is a small place after all, Alan," 
said she, smiling with brightness, yet wistfully 
too. 

His heart vibrated strangely to hear his name 
on her lips again. 

The face of Lenora, minute, clear-cut, and 
suited to her petite figure, was very pure and 
statuesque in contour. "Worry," recently under- 
gone in several ways, consequent on the dis- 
appearance of the earl, had made it paler and 
more steadfastly quiet than it was wont to be^ 
but it was beautiful as ever, and as much as ever 
independent of mere roundness and high colour. 

As he looked on it Alan could scarcely realise 
the time that had passed since he had done so last^ 
and the strangely altered position in which they 
stood to each other now. To pass on and leave 
her would have been pettish, uncourteous, and 
churlish; while to linger was a source of peril! 
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Alan regarded her with angry, reproacMul, 
even contemptuous eyes, and yet they were 
passionate withal. Lenora saw the anger, and 
it excited something of a resistant emotion in 
herself; she saw the ray of passion too, and 
innate female vanity made her hope and desire to 
triumph over him still. 

" By your face,'' said she, lingering and twirl- 
ing her parasol on her shoulder, *' I see that you 
are still full of reproaches/' 

" Far from it, I have ceased to have any right 
to reproach you. Lady Ashbourne.*' 

She knew his meaning, and could scarcely 
repress the inclination to bite her lovely little 
nether lip. 

"How formal you are when none are by to 
hear," said she with a quiet laugh. " I used to be 
* Lenora ' once." 

" By that name you can never, of course, be 
known to me again." 

" Why ? " 

" Is this mockery of the past, or of the present, 
or is it asked in the spirit of coquetry ? " 

« Alan ! " 
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"I do not understand you/' said he with a 
sigh. 

" You did so once," she replied softly. 

" Had I ever done so truly, I had never been 
deceived. But why recur to the past ? You 
destroyed my love for you, and now — now, you are 
no more to me than the merest stranger." 

" That cannot be," said she firmly, " and never 
will be; your very tone contradicts your words. 
I am not as that — ^that none other can be to you, 
as I have been." 

" You flatter and deceive yourself ; but I have 
no wish, Q-od knows, to exchange bitter words 
with you, Lady Ashbourne." 

"Nor I with you, Alan; we were such dear 
friends once." 

"Yes, till you sold yourself to rank and 
luxury.'* 

" Are not those bitter words ? " she asked 
reproachfully and tenderly. 

" True ; pardon me, I forgot myself, but let us 
change the subject.'* 

"As you please." 

" How is your sister Garcia — Miss Addison f 
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"Well and liappy at present/' 

"Yet her marriage with her ooosin has not 
come off f 

''Jack has only come back from India lately; 
and then we are all, you know, in mooming/' 

''Trae/' said Alan, and taming a little way 
with her, he conversed with her on indifferent and 
commonplace subjects ; bat he was ill at ease. He 
was miserably conscious of being again eye to eye 
with Lenora, in their old trysting-place, the se- 
cluded lane, while on the other hand he thought of 
the bright little Flora and of his pledge to heiv^ 
her towards whom he ought at that identical time 
to have been hastening as fast as his horse could 
carry him. 

" I shall show Lenora that I can speak to her 
quite as I would do to any other woman/' thought 
he ; and yet he failed miserably, for during a pause 
she asked : 

"What have you been doing with yourself, 
Alan, since — ^since " 

" Since when ? " he asked curtly. 

" Then." 

" When we last met and finally parted here? " 
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" Yes, but it was no final parting, because, you 
see, we have met again." 

" Again — true, by chance, and to no end. What 
have I been doing with myself ? I can scarcely 
tell you. The life of a humble fellow like me 
must be totally devoid of interest for you. Lady 
Ashbourne." 

" Oh, Alan ! " said she, adopting her cooing, 
reproachful tone, and casting down her light 
hazel eyes, whose tint consorted so well with 
her marvellous bright hair of sheeny golden 
brown. 

Lightly though she spoke, and calm as she 
appeared, she was secretly trembling witli a species 
of nervous apprehension — she scarcely knew of 
what, nor could she have defined it. 

But throughout all this sudden and unex- 
pected meeting with Alan she could not forget 
that it was the rash and improper mention of her 
former lover^s name in conjunction with her own, 
by some person or persons to her unknown, that 
had driven her husband in a fit of jealous passion 
from her side, from his home, and to leave there 
confusion and dismay by the loss of his life. 
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Bat of all that catastrophe and its results Alan, 
of course, was guiltless. 

She spoke from time to time of her life as being 
a weary and aimless one, notwithstanding the 
splendour around her ; that wealth and rank had 
brought her many new, but no true, friends ; and 
that the whirl of the gay life she had led till the 
earl was lost brought her no happiness. 

In this she did not strictly speak the truth ; for 
though indifferent, as we have shown, to the lavish 
kindness^ rare goodness^ and love of her husband 
(who had felt all that indifference and bitterness 
most keenly), the revolving vortex of West-End life 
constituted her greatest joy and happiness at 
times ; but it suited her fancy, or her plans, to act 
a part and talk thus now ; and thus Alan listened 
to her as one in a dream — and listened more than 
he ought to have done. 

For while she spoke, as if to the notes of old 
familiar music, his very soul seemed to vibrate to 
the artfully - modulated accents of her pleading 
voice ; as by inference, thus she spoke, without 
exactly referring to their past, and gazed, not at 
him, but with eyes fixed on vacancy, that saw not. 
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or more probably pretended not to see, what was 
before her. 

And when she paused or became silent, even 
her pauses and her silence were full of subtlety. 

At last they reached the end of the lane, 
where a wire wicket in the hedgerow formed a 
private entrance to the grounds of Tangleford 
House. 

"Here we must part, Lady Ashbourne,^' said 
Alan. 

" As friends ? '^ said she, looking up shyly and 
coyly. 

" Yes ; as friends, of course.'' 

He lifted his hat, touched her tightly-gloved 
little hand lightly with his own, and after opening 
the wicket for her to pass in, hastened away in an 
opposite direction, without looking back, with the 
air and feeling of a man who had done something 
he ought not to have done. Yet all that had 
passed, on his part particularly, had been born of 
the merest courtesy. 

He drew forth his watch and was amazed to 
find how fast the time had fled with Lenora, and 
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that the hour was past for settiog out to visit 
Sleepy Hollow, 

" Poor Flora, it is but skipping one day, and I 
shall be with her as usual to-morrow,'^ thought he, 
as he turned homeward to the Grange, full of many 
and very conflicting thoughts, and regretting with 
something of strangely mingled tenderness and 
anger the chance that led his footsteps through the 
old familiar lane. 

The morrow came, and at his usual time of 
setting out for the cottage at Sleepy Hollow, Alan 
mounted and left home, but so infirm of purpose 
are we at times, that he could not resist giving 
himself the luxury of passing through that fatal 
lane once more, and mentally rehearsing, as he 
slowly proceeded through it, with the reins dropped 
on his horse's neck, all that had passed between 
himself and the Countess of Ashbourne — ^reso- 
lutely he called her so, and must not think of her 
as Lenora — on the previous day. 

His thoughts, however, were disturbed and his 
progress arrested by a pretty beggar-girl, who 
sought alms of him so sweetly that to resist her 
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was impossible, and lie gave her a coin or two, on 
whicli slie began to sing, witli very good e£Fect, 
some verses of an Irish love-song, one of which 
ran thus : 

I dearly love this hawthorn lane, 
So fragrant sweet and fair, 
Where she and I so often strayed 
When our hearts were free from care ; 
'Twas here I told my tale of love, 
'Twas here she told so free 
That none should steal her fond true heart. 
Which beat alone for me. 

At that moment Lenora, who must have heard 
these words, appeared again ! 

It could not have been by design, as she knew 
nothing of Alan's movements; but, by a strange 
coincidence, she was again in the same place and 
at the same hour as yesterday. She felt all the 
awkwardness of this second meeting almost more 
than the first, and coloured very deeply, while Alan 
Etherton, with a heart vibrating strangely in his 
breast, leaped from his horse, aware that she, too, 
must be aware how much point for both had the 
words of the vagrant's song. 

Go ; I have paid you,'' said he sharply to the 
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latter as he threw the reins of his horse over his 
bridal-arm and raised his hat to the countess. 

" I was on my way from Tangleford to the 
vicarage/^ said she hurriedly and nervously, as she 
threw up her thick crape veil; "papa sent for me, 
he is far from weU/' 

Alan expressed well-bred regret to hear this» 
and added that their meeting there again was 
singular, as this was only the second time he had 
passed through the lane for many months. 

'^ Do not explain, though I have done so,'' said 
she; ''it is unnecessary after what we said 
yesterday." 

" Yesterday ? '' he repeated inquiringly. 

" Yes ; we promised to be friends,'' said she, 
with earnest sweetness of manner; and as the 
sound of her voice fell on his ear, stirring the 
chords of memory, he almost trembled. 

" To be friends — ^whatever I may have said — is 
worse than useless,'' he replied; "nay, more, it is 
an impossibility." 

" Need we be enemies ? " 

*' No ; far from that — ^far from that, indeed ! '* 
said he, with an irrepressible sigh. 
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" Of course, as I said yesterday, you have long 
since ceased to care for me, Alan/^ 

''As you have for me, Lady Ashbourne/' said 
he firmly, interrupting whatever she was about to 
add. 

'' I was the victim of circumstances,'* said she, 
sadly casting down her softly-lidded eyes. 

"Not entirely; but pray do not let us approach 
this subject again." 

''As you please/' said she, with something of 
hauteur mingled with sadness and reproach in 
her touching voice ; " a love so true as yours then 
seemed to be would not be crushed out so easily 
that not even room for friendship could remain." 

It was his turn now to eye her reproachfully. 

"Can you adopt this tone to me, and forget 
that it was here in this lane — ^yea, on this very 
spot and under this old elm tree, I first saw you. 
Lady Ashbourne, and learned to love you; and 
learned, too, how perfectly we forfeit freedom 
when we love truly! You remember?" 

"Could I forget it now?" 

"You did so once." 

** You think so, Alan ; perhaps the memory of 
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all that led me to speak as I did^ to speak as I 
do, and to seek your friendsliip.^' 

''And here, by this elm tree, how often did 
we meet, in the after times, when your sweet face 
was bowed upon my breast, and your hands were 
locked in mine/' 

" Why recall all that now, Alan f I was— have 
been — married to another——'' 

'' Another," he ezdaimed, heedless of her plain* 
tive voice, '' another whom you never loved. Even 
your own new circle asserted that." 

''Not as I loved you in those old days/' said 
she, colouring again and letting her lashes droop 
while they flickered. 

Her manner affected and her accents stirred 
Alan deeply; but he thought with keen reproach 
of poor little Flora Balfem, and felt that he was 
getting on perilous ground indeed, ground over 
which it was dangerous to advance, and from 
which it was diflacult to recede, for the interview 
with Lenora had a strange fascination for him ; and 
in that fascination lurked treason to Flora. 

The former had deliberately cast off Alan 
despite the passionate tones of his last appeal. 
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jet she was unwilling to resign all her inflnence 
over his heart. She conld not adopt the idea 
that she had been cast forth from it^ or could be 
from the heart of any man who had eyer loved 
her, and she knew too well how much he had 
done so. She had heard a rnmonr of Flora; she 
was jealons of the unknown, and was resolved, 
come what might, to leave nothing undone to 
assert her old power, and win his love again ! 

That such were her suddenly-developed but 
secret views and desires never for a moment 
occurred to Alan Etherton; he was chiefly con- 
scious that she had adopted towards him a 
plaintive tone of reproach, which he did not 
dream that he in any sense merited, or which 
their past relations warranted. 

Her husband had gone; he who had lavished 
so much upon her was gone. She had only been 
four months a widow, not a sorrowing one in any 
sense ; thus to occupy her mind, if not her heart, 
she was not disinclined to turn once more to her 
first love and, to say the truth, her only one. 

Thus her manner to Alan was not entirely 
^molated^ nor all acting. 
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^' Let us not talk of the old days/' said he^ as 
she still remained before him with her eyelashes 
drooped and her lip quiverings while unconscionsly 
tracing figures on the pathway with the point of 
her parasol, '' 'twere useless now indeed to do so." 

"To you — yes/' she replied with her bosom 
heaving perceptibly, "so I shall never recur to 
them again. I have, indeed, been wrong in 
taking the role that should perhaps have been 
yours 1 " 

" Lady Ashbourne ! " he began impetuously. 

" How cold that sounds." 

''This singular and upbraiding tone in you is 
almost cruel," he continued without heeding her 
interruption; "in that past time I endured such 
anguish as can never, never wring my heart 
again 1 " 

"Do you suppose that all the anguish was 
with you alone ? " she asked in a touching voice, 
while looking at him fixedly with her light hazel 
eyes full of tears. 

" Could I but think so ! But what matter is it 
now ? " 

" True, so far as you are concerned," 

VOL. II. c 
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" You wronged me ! *' 

"I was made a traitor to you by the iron 
influence of mamma — hj monetary influence-— and 
not by the genuine wisb of my heart/' 

Now all this was not strictly true, but it suited 
her to say so, and to forget completely how much 
she was affected by rank, ambition, and wealth. 
In her agitation she dropped from her hand a 
spray having three rosebuds on it, and with which 
she had been toying. 

Alan lifted it and offered it back. 
'' Won't you keep it F '' she asked softly. 
'^Thanks,'' said he, and placed it in his 
button-hole. 

The action was a small one indeed, but Lenora 
felt that, small] though it was, it was one point 
gained. 

"Then we are to be friends after all?'' she 
asked in her most winning tone. 

^'If you wish it, for I may soon be leaving 
this." 

"You will come and see us, Alan, won't you — 
Garcia and I are alone at Tangleford just now— 
and you and she were always the best of friends." 
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He hesitated. 

''It is nseless, and may excite speculation/' 
he muttered. 

''None need know^ saye Garcia; a visit or two 
for old times, before we leave for London." 

He murmured an assent^ pressed her hand for 
a moment^ and then they parted-*«he smilingly 
in the direction of the vicarage, he in the opposite 
direction, full of many thoughts, and still leading 
his horse by the bridle. So lost in reverie was 
Alan, that it was difficult to say whether he led 
the animal or that it led him. 

He resolved that he would not visit her-— not 
even leave a card when he could be assured she 
was absent ; and then he shrank from the idea as 
being churlish — better would it be to show her that 
he had get over the whole afEair. 

He next thought of writing her briefly, begging 
that she would excuse visits under all the circum- 
stances, and then he dismissed that idea as being 
also churlish, and showing a lack of confidence in 
himself. 

Already he felt as if he had been guilty of some 
treason to Flora, and felt it with an emotion of 

2 
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shame and reluctance to meet her calm inquiring 
eyes; so he wrote her a little note excusing his 
non-appearance on the plea of business to be 
attended to^ circumstances over which he had no 
control, and so forth — a little note that was full of 
tenderness and aCFection ; but unfortunately it mis- 
carried, she never received it, and thus it was that 
Flora passed the third day in anxious suspense and 
utter bewilderment. 

Now that she had met with and seen him again, 
the countess was jealous, actually jealous of his 
alleged regard for another, for in him — Alan 
Etherton — was bound up the whole love of her 
girlhood — ^yea, of her life as yet, and to win him 
back to her, though nothing eventually should 
come of that winning back, she was determined; 
so she laughed to herself a soft little triumphant 
laugh (after Garcia had long since gone to sleep) as 
she lay awake half the night, thinking of Alan and 
love — of love and Alan ! 

And how did all this end for the present ? As 
the reader may shrewdly guess. 

Alan explained his absence satisfactorily to 
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Flora, and paid a visit or two at Tangleford House^ 
keeping his own counsel thereon to everyone, 
under an influence that he could scarcely define; 
jet mentally he canvassed his own conduct again 
and again. 

" Why seek to meet her again ? " he would 
mutter when alone ; " why play with fire ? Is it 
to be again the old story of the moth and the 
candle ? Oh no ; I dare not continue this game^ 
for her sake and my own, more than all for the 
sake of that dear little Flora, who believes in me 
so implicitly, and whose heart would burst if she 
knew another could move or sway me thus ! '' 

So would Alan speak, or rather commune with 
himself, but, infirm of purpose, would think again : 

^^Yet she looks so attractive in her sombre 
weeds. Attractive! — ^what should that matter to 
me, the aflSanced of Flora ? " 

Their ways in life were so utterly apart now 
that occasional meetings and communings could 
only prove (if we may use such a paradox) but 
a painful pleasure to both, and dangerous to him 
especially; but somehow now, it seemed difficult 
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not to meet the countess — ^he still thought of her as 
''the countess '^ — ^for as she was resident at Tangle- 
ford she was always running to and fro between 
that house and the vicarage. 



CHAPTER II. 



LOVE AND WEAKNESS. 



The f onrth day found Alan again by the side o£ 
Flora, who was too genuinely happy to see him 
even to afEect to pout. His note had miscarried^ 
but his excuses were readily accepted. 

She saw the three rosebuds in his button-hole. 

" Why, Alan, they are quite old, scentless, and 
faded ! " she exclaimed laughing, and yet her 
laughter abruptly died away. 

"Are they?'' he asked with an air of indif- 
ference. 

'* Yes ; what fancy is this ? '' 

" No fancy at all. Flora." 

" Let me get you another bouquet.'* 

She deftly did so, and tossed Lenora's prettj 
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gift out of the window, but observed, almost un- 
consciously, that Alan's gaze followed it, and he 
became silent. 

'' There is a cloud over you, Alan,'* said Flora, 
who was watching him closely for a little space. 

'' If so, it is because you seem rather distrait, 
my darling/' 

'* A little, perhaps,'' said Flora, looking down. 

'* And the reason ? " 

*' I do not know." Flora was pouting now. 

** Not know ? " queried Alan, with one arm 
round her. 

'* I am not well to-day." 

^' Sorry for that, pet. I wish to take you to the 
great cricket-match to-morrow — ^Rotherdale against 
the St. Alkmund's Club," said Alan, to whom the 
idea occurred just at that moment. 

''Will you, indeed, dearest Alan? Oh, thank 
you — thank you ! " said Flora, brimming over with 
happiness at once. 

''AH the county will be on the ground, the 
scene will be quite a gay one," added Alan, 
thinking mentally: "she, of course, cannot be 
there with her weeds, so I am safe with Flora." 
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Even while he thought thus, his gaze on Flora 
was a passionate one ; his voice murmured in her 
ear, and his arm encircled her fondly. 

" When we are married, Alan, oh, how happy, 
happy we shall be ! " said the girl in a cooing 
whisper as her shy and loving eyes met his, for 
in the inner depths of her pure young soul she 
loved him. 

"I should not like our engagement to be a 
very long one,^^ said Alan, in default of something 
better to say. 

''Now I almost should, Alan, in spite of all 
that Nurse Halliday says, if it is always to be so 
delightful as it has been.^^ 

''Most girls like it cut short somehow,^^ said 
he absently; " don't you understand ? ^' 

" Not quite, Alan,^^ replied Flora, nestling close 
to him, and feeling that life spent with him would 
be a paradise. 

"You are good and true to me, Flora !'^ he 
exclaimed. 

" And I believe in you, Alan,^* she replied, as 
he clasped her close to his heart, and becoming 
fully alive to the intoxication of the moment, 
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thought of Flora and Flora only^ and she was 
doubly happy in the anticipation of the morrow. 
She would be up betimes^ she said^ have the dinner 
prepared^ her laces all cleaned and ready, the hens 
fed, and so forth — arrangements on hearing of 
which Alan winced in spite of himself more than 
ever, despite the charming simplicity, the perfect 
ladylike bearing and soft beauty of the girl who 
spoke of them ; for she was a home-bird, a busy 
little housewife, by nature. 

She knew — she hoped and never doubted — that 
she and Alan were to spend their lives together 
through the long vista of happy years to come ; 
but with all her youth, love, and enthusiasm, she 
was too practical a girl not to have plans and 
views of how they were to live, how they were 
to do, what to do it all on, and how to make ends 
meet. 

Though the season was autumn, the following 
day^ — the day of the great cricket - match — was 
all that could have been wished, even had they 
been on the best terms with 'Hhe clerk of the 
weather," 

Alan drove Flora in his dog-cart, and Nurse 
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Halliday looked very mucli as if she would like 
to Have gone also— but that coald not be thought 
of — to this entertainment, which proved quite an 
event, a red-letter day in the secluded life of 
the girl. It was not one of a kind that Alan 
cared much about, as it often proves dull save to 
the players and those interested in them; yet it 
was delightful with such a companion as the 
happy Flora, to bowl along the highway, or to 
cut in and out among the green lanes, between 
the hedge-rows, where elm, beech, and the sturdy 
old English oak were then in all their crispy 
foliage ; where the dog-roses were all abloom and 
pleasant fragrance came from the fields of young 
clover, mingled with the aromatic perfumes of 
those Scottish firs (which people will now go 
planting all over England, without reference to 
scenery or to soil), through the stems of which 
came the lowing of cattle and the tinkle of the 
sheep-bells. 

At last they reached the closely-mown park 
where the match was to be played. There was 
a grand-stand, festooned with drapery, gay with 
fluttering bunting, and already half filled by 
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" the upper ten '' of the district. The wickets 
were pitched, with two gaily red-and-white striped 
marquees for rest and refreshment. As yet, the 
players had not begun, but clad in difEerently- 
coloured flannel suits and curious parti-coloured 
caps, the costumes of the two clubs, they were 
amusing themselves tossing the ball carelessly from 
hand to hand, escorting ladies to their places, and 
so forth. 

The spectators were mustering fast, many in 
carriages which were all drawn up in line at a 
certain part of the ground, where Alan left his 
vehicle, that he and Flora might be at ease to 
ramble about^ to see and be seen. 

Ere long music struck up, and the match — with 
the details of which we have no concern — began. 
The umpires were behind the wickets, the scorers 
were watching the runs, and ever and anon the 
hard crack of the ball was heard, and as it flew 
about there was the usual skurrying to and 
fro, the shouts, laughter, and inevitable cries of 
^' Throw it up — now then — oh, stupid I —where are 
your fingers ? — muff — dufEer,^' and so forth, with 
an occasional clapping of hands all round the 
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field, and a species of mild excitement grew visible 
in the faces of all. 

Passing along in the fast-increasing crowd, ex- 
changing inane nothings, nods, and smiles with 
those he knew, Alan, notwithstanding that Flora 
was with him looking her very best and brightest, 
wished the day over and ''the whole thing at 
Jericho/' 

A militia band, that of the Chatsworth Rifles, 
was pouring forth, as usual, Irish, Scottish, and 
German airs — anything but English, after the 
manner of all English bands — and as she listened, 
Flora felt every nerve vibrating, and her little 
feet beating time in spite of herself, and felt, more- 
over, so gay of heart, so light of limb, that she 
could have sped away like the white and yellow 
butterflies she saw flirting among the flowers, or 
the birds that flew from spray to spray ; and this 
simple, but to her unwonted happiness, she owed 
to dear Alan I 

Lost in contemplating the gaiety of her sur- 
roundings, and in looking about on every side, 
she failed to observe how distrait Alan gradually 
became, how nervous, how absurd, even cross with 
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lier; how often he looked at his watch^ and before 
the game was half played, ventured to hope that 
she would not insist npon staying to the end. 

"Oh, Alan/' she exclaimed for the twentieth 
time as she clung to his arm, patting it with her 
gloved Kttle hand in unison to the music, "how 
delicious — how glorious all this is ! " 

"Is it?'' 

" Yes, to be with you — by ourselves, even amid 
this crowd, and not to be bothered by inane 
politenesses— when we can do better things." 

"Better things? " he queried absently. 

"Yes, Alan dearest — ^think and feel — ^feel ajl' 
the joy we do, at least that I do," she added, 
looking with a wistful smile into his rather grave 
face. 

Flora looked so well, so fascinating, so purely 
lovely, that Alan, on seeing the attention she 
excited, had at first felt vain of parading his right 
of proprietorship, till as they passed slowly, and 
at a little distance, along the line of carriages, a 
pair of too familiar and curiously inquiring eyes 
met his, and he felt a species of shock. 

Seated in an open carriage with Garcia was the 
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Countess of Ashbourne, whose name Flora's quick 
ears speedily caught from the bystanders, as she 
was an object of considerable interest at that 
particular time. 

''Let us move on, Flora; how hot it is here/' 
said Alan. 

''Just one moment, Alan dearest," whispered 
Flora. " Let me look at her ; she is soon out and 
about in her weeds." 

"What would you have ?" he asked impatiently, 
looking he knew not where, 

" She could not have cared for her husband." 

" Who said she ever did ? " 

"Alan! I say she can sorrow little for his 
loss to be here at this gay scene," persisted Flora. 
" Oh, Alan, were I to lose you as she lost him, I 
should never hold up my head in this world again 
— never." 

And Flora's gentle eyes suffused at the fancied 
catastrophe. 

"Look," she suddenly whispered, "she is 
bowing to you, Alan." 

" Is she ? " said Alan, with well-feigned sur- 
prise, but colouring nevertheless, "Ah, so she 
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is ! *' he added^ lifting his hat and turning away 
to draw Flora into the crowd. 

" Do you know her, Alan, the beautiful young 
countess ?'' asked Flora with surprise, but quite 
pleased that it should be so. 

" She seems to know me, at all events." 

" Seems ! Why she bowed and smiled to you 
quite familiarly, quite like a friend ; but how she 
stared at poor me ! " 

^'You only fancy so," said Alan, with a growing 
vexation which he had no right to feel. 

'^ And is that handsome dark girl her sister ? " 

" Yes.'' 

"Strange that one should be so fair — so 
brilliantly fair — and the other a brunette. Is 
she, too, married ? '' 

" No ; she is engaged, I believe, to a cousin." 

" You know all about them, then ? " 

" We sit in the same church — her father's, the 
vicarage church at Rotherdale — so she knows me, 
of course." 

" And neither rank nor wealth has spoiled her ! 
She must be a good creature; and yet — ^Alan — 
yet " 
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" What ? " he asked impatiently. 

" So lately widowed — ^and to be here !'' 

The latter fact was exactly one on which Alan 
had never for a moment calculated. 

" Look, Flora/' exclaimed Alan ; " look— come 
this way — come on — a capital stroke for Bother- 
dale. Ah ! that fellow on the other side is fairly 
stumped out ! Don't stare at her so. Flora." 

'^ I am not staring, Alan/' pleaded Flora, who, 
nevertheless, was disposed to linger and look 
again. ''I only want to see " 

'' See what ? " 

'' If she has on any of that lovely black lace 
Nurse Halliday and I prepared for her." 

^' Come on, Flora, and let us look at the game 
now,'' exclaimed Alan so sharply that her dark 
eyes dilated as she looked up to his face. It had 
a set expression to which she utterly failed to 
have a key; and there was a gulp in his throat 
as he pushed through the crowd, while shame, 
remorse, anger, were mingling in his heart : 
shame that he should resent the honest toil of 
the sweet girl who clung so confidingly to him; 
remorse for the growing treason of his own heart ; 

VOL. II. D 
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and anger that she, who treated him so falsely^ 
should have the power to move it still in any way- 
whatever. 

A bumper of iced champagne in the refresh- 
ment marquee &iled to soothe Alan, who now 
seemed thoroughly " put out/' How was it so — 
what could his sudden trouble be ? Had he made 
a bet on the losing side — for Botherdale had lost 
the match? So surmised Flora, as she watched 
the deepening colour in Alan's clouded face. 
Some secret was concealed in all this ; but he and 
the Countess of Ashbourne were surely too far 
apart to have any annoyance in common; so she 
laughed at the wildness of her speculation and 
clung to his arm more lovingly and more con- 
fidingly than ever, and watched with novel interest 
the distribution of chicken and ham, lobster salad, 
strawberry creams, and five-o'clock tea on every 
side in the marquee. 

Among the first departures from the ground 
was the stately and well-appointed Ashbourne 
carriage, with its two fair occupants, its coachman 
and footman in black, with black silk aigulettes 
and all its plated harness flashing in the sunshine ; 
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and Alan breathed more freely as he watched it 
disappear^ and assisted Flora into his more hamble 
dog-cart. 

''She is handsome-— oh J far more than handsome, 
the young widow," said Flora ; " but oh, she must 
be so heartless." 

''I daresay she is pretty much like other 
women — neither better nor worse," replied Alan, 
giving his unoffending horse a sharp flick with 
his whip behind its right ear, causing it to swerve 
and curvet. 

Flora looked at him timidly and inquiringly, 
for she thought she had never seen him in a mood 
so strange since he was so cynical in the past time, 
when she nursed him, and when he was wont to 
laugh at friendship and make a mockery of love. 

All her brightness returned when she found 
herself received at home with open arms by old 
Nurse Halliday, to whom, prattling like a child, 
she told of all the wonders and pleasures of the 
day, ''the countess" bearing a part therein that 
worried Alan excessively, till he rose to depart. 

"Thank you so much, dearest Alan, for the 
pleasures, the ]oys of the day ! '' exclaimed Flora 
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with genuine gratitude^ as he caressed her tenderly 
at the little garden-gate. 

At last Alan's trap disappeared in the distance^ 
and with the last farewell wave of his hand ended 
what, we fear, may have proved Flora's last day of 
pure and unalloyed happiness. 

She did not expect him next day, as he was to 
be engaged. 

His engagement consisted of a canter over to 

m 

Tangleford House, sending in his card and calling 
to express, with well-bred anxiety, a hope that 
''Lady Ashbourne and Miss Addison '' had en- 
joyed the cricket-match and suffered no fatigue 
therefrom. 

They had enjoyed the match thoroughly, thanks 
very much, and had not felt fatigued ; the day was 
so lovely, etc. 

" But, by-the-way,'' added the countess gravely, 
and with a nervous flicker of her brown eyelashes, 
"who is that young lady we saw you with? I 
never met a lovelier face.'' 

" You have seen one quite as lovely," said Alan, 
Beeking to evade her question, and feeling himself 
grow pale. 
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"I? When?'' 

" When looking in your mirror/' 

" Oh, Alan, this to me ! The compliment is 
too broad — hackneyed, too," she added, with a 
little hauteur. " But who is she ? " 

" Oh, an acquaintance." 

" Of course ; we supposed she must be that." 

"A Miss Balfern," said Alan, and feeling 
himself grow hot as he thought of " the lace." 

" Balf em ? Never heard of the name ; it is a 
strange one." 

" She lives not far from the park," added Alan, 
gathering confidence as he reflected that the name 
of "Mrs. Halliday" was known only to the 
countess's maid. 

" Who was her chaperon ? " was the next 
question. 

" She — she had none," replied Alan, with 
hesitation. 

" Had none ? How odd ! " 

Lady Ashbourne paused, feeling that she had 
neither right or warrant to continue these inquiries, 
and fearing, also, that she might, if Alan were 
pushed, hear more than she wished to know. 
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This sudden paase^ and her comment^ were 
secretly resented by Alan. 

He knew that the position of Florals family — 
the G-lendonwyn Balfems — ^had been qoite as 
good as that of the Addisons at the yicaragOj 
and that by race^ so far as birth went^ she was 
superior to her who now questioned him ; yet he 

blushed for himself^ and that - he had not the 
manly candour to announce that the young beauty 
whom he had escorted was his affianced wife. 

Girls that go rambling about the country alone 
with young fellows in dog-carts ! 

The countess did not say this^ but when she 
exclaimed ''How odd!" Alan read the thought 
in her speaking eyesj and he writhed under it. 
'Bier influence orer him was not so far regained 
as to repress some sentiments of justice and honour 
to innocent J unreflectingj and trusting Flora. 

Now we are sorry to be compelled to admit 
that, sftor the day of the cricket-match^ Alan's 
absences from the cottage at Sleepy Hollow 
became longer and of m<«*e freqiient oocoirence^ 
and fitde episttes — always loTing and tender 
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ones^ however — too often came in lieu of himself j. 
and with these the affectionate heart of Flora 
was forced to be content^ while Nnrse Halliday 
looked darkly on^ and sho6k her wary old head, 
and was but indifferently mollified by the numerous 
braces of partridges he sent her, without saying 
that they were from the preserves of Ashboum& 
Court. 

"It is September now, you know, dearest,'^ 
repKed Alan, in answer to some complaint of Ploia 

about his absences. 

" September, what of that ! " she asked, with 
one of her shy upward entreating glances. 

"Partridge-shooting and cub-hunting, you 
know.'' 

" Surely, Alan, I should be more to you than all 
the partridges and cubs — 






In the world, and so you are, darling, and 
dearer than the world itself !'' he exclaimed while 
fondling her and kissing her, and, as he did so, 
poor Flora blushed scarlet. 

The blush was born, not of her joy or of her 
love, but of vague sorrow, aching doubt, and even 
of growing shame that she should be so kissed 
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by one who was beginning to excite that doubt 
and sorrow. Yet Alan would have stoutly denied 
to any man or woman that he was wavering in 
his allegiance and truth to Flora. 

He remembered too keenly the dark despair 
he had felt when Lenora Addison cast him off; 
and his heart, in anticipation, felt a great pity 
and compunction with much of conscientious fear 
of subjecting Flora to such despair in turn ; in 
fact, when by her side, he had no thought of 
being false to her; and yet, and yet, something 
of his old regard for his first love rose at times in 
his heart with the idea, which she sedulously was 
instilling into him, that she had been the victim, 
less of her own ambition than of that of her 
mother, and of her father's poverty, debts, and 
senility. 

The ways and means by which she contrived 
to engage his time caused with Alan the inevit- 
able necessity of telling ''white fibs," to keep 
matters " smooth '^ with Flora; and sometimes 
he thought with irritation that he had been 
unwise in paying visits to her daily, until they 
had become part and parcel of an established 
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system. Thus it was that when other engage- 
ments intervened^ he had the annoyance of being 
compelled to account for himself and his time; 
to make explanation in writing or yerbally^ and 
find her in a moody frame of mind when they 
did meet. 

In short, ere long Alan^ in spite of himself^ 
began to find that he was leading two lives. 

Flora knew that she certainly had absorbed 
much^ very much of Alan's time of late, and 
strove very hard to think that she had been selfish 
in doing so. 

The last idea that would ever occur to such a 
mind as hers, was deceit — ^' deceit which is the 
strong but subtle chain which runs through all 
the members of society and links them together ; 
trick or be tricked is the . alternative ; it is the 
way of the world, and, without it, intercourse 
would drop.'' So says an anonymous writer of 
1722, when George the First was King; it is a 
hateful idea, but too often a correct one ! 



CHAPTER IIL 



WIDOWED. 



Hunting had nothing to do with Alan's absences 
from Sleepy Hollow, though shooting at Ash- 
bourne and idling a great deal about Tangleford 
House certainly had. 

At the Court, in accordance with some invita- 
tion given in a past time by the earl, were his 
friends Sir Arnold Carburton and Sir Bangham de 
Blackqueem. To these the countess had added 
Stanley Pelham, with his lordship's principal 
solicitor to act as host ; but ever and anon, these 
gentlemen were lunching and dining at Tangle- 
ford House, where Alan had speedily become a 
privileged visitor. 

With all this no gaiety could be observed, the 
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bereavement of the countess was yet so recent; 
but in the little circle he met there, Alan Etherton 
was acutely sensible of the fact that even in the 
country, for such folks as Sir Arnold and Sir 
Bangham, provincial life had no existence. There 
all was up to the standard of Mayfair, Piccadilly, 
and Belgravia, for the countess, with an adaptive- 
ness all her own, had, while with the earl in town, 
rapidly become initiated in many of the fashionable 
mysteries of Babylon the great. 

Alan^s toilet was now, even for shooting 
purposes, more than ever faultlessly correct, au 
rigiMiur; he wore the lightest tints of kid gloves 
and the sliiniest of boots, with smart little bouquets 
at his button-hole. He made the most of his 
costume and of himself. 

Mrs. Addison more than once remonstrated 
with Lenora on his presence at Tangleford House, 
as being unwise, unnecessary, and under all the 
circumstances of their past relations, unbefitting; 
but she excused herseK, plainly and firmly, on the 
plea that she had done much to please her family 
once, and that she might please and amuse herself 
now ; and, moreover, Alan Etherton was engaged. 
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will probably tell him that you are engaged — ^we 
shall say contracted — ^to Jack HoUingworth/' 

'' Surely the less these things are talked about 
the better." 

''Why?" 

'' Because there is many a slip — ^you know the 
rest; I mean, talked about till they are finally 
settled^^' said Gkkrcia with some irritation of manner. 
'^ With Stanley, it is only a case^ perhaps^ of strong 
flirtation/' 

"With a decided love flavour," said Lenora^ 
with another merry little laugh in which her sister 
joined. 

But this letter was soon after followed up by a 
visit from Mrs. Addison, who took Garcia to task 
on the subject of Captain Pelham, but not so 
harshly as the former expected. 

"What kind of recompense is this you are 
giving me, Garcia^ for all the love I have lavished 
upon you 2 '' she asked gravely. 

Garcia put up her pretty hands in deprecation, 
and grew very pale. 

" If you do not know what the sin of ingratitude 
is, you must leam it soon.'' 
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'' n papa '' 

''Never mind your papa/' interrupted Mrs. 
Addison sharply; ''my will is law at Botherdale 
Vicarage/' 

"How absnrd^ how unreasonable is this fancy 
of yourSj concerning Jack Hollingworth^ mamma/' 
said Grarcia^ moved to tears* "Yon. speak to me 
thns^ and yet I can see in yonr face a langh — 
actually a laugh, at my sorrow and annoyance. 
What do you mean ? '' 

" Only that my nephew, your cousin, loves you, 
and you must love him — ^must be wise and receive 
him as your affianced husband, when he comes to 
claim you." 

''When does he mean to come hither and 
claim me, that I may end this afEair one way or 
other ? '' demanded Grarcia, with mingled weariness 
and asperity. "I shall teach him that I am your 
daughter, mamma, but neither your slave nor his I '* 

"Hoity-toity!'' 

" Mamma only hopes," said Lenora, who joined 
them, "that you will not be weak enough to 
bestow on the captain the heart that must be 
Jack's." 
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''Then mamma talks as if the haman heart 
were a gif t, a medal, a prize to be given or with- 
held at wiU ! " 

" How hotly yon take it, Garcia/' 

'' I hope she bestowed hers npon papa/' 

''I hope so too/' said Lenora, langhing ex- 
cessively, to her sister's increasing annoyance. 

"Have yon yet to learn, mamma," she nrged, 
" that a girl's heart may be stolen from her, won 
from her in spite of herself, and that she may 
love a man in spite of all the parents in the 
world ? " 

** Oh, sits the wind in that quarter ? Lenora, 
we must contrive some means of curtailing the 
visit of Captain Pelham, whom you should not 
have invited to Ashbourne Court." 

"I confess that I made a mistake, mamma," 
said Lenora demurely, ''but I did so thinking to 
please Garcia; to do her justice^ she was quite 
ignorant that I had done so." 

But no means could be taken to curtail the 
somewhat undefined term of the captain's visit, 
and every evening found him lingering or hovering 
near (rarcia, in the drawing-room, the garden. 
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the conservatory, or by the piano — they had 
already began to indulge in a little music. So 
Lenora left Garcia to her own devices, though 
it was pretty evident to her that since the 
brief sojourn at Hastings, even when the pair 
were separated, a tacit though silent confidence 
seemed to exist between them — a state of matters 
somewhat perilous for the hopes or pretensions 
of the tardy and lingering Jack Hollingworth. 

Moreover, the mind of Lenora was pretty 
amply occupied by her own views respecting Alan. 

She could please, dazzle, and delight^ yet her 
manner always seemed perfectly artless. 

Alan and she were together almost daily at 
present, on the oddest and most dangerous of 
terms in the fashion of friendship, considering 
their past. True and steadfast to Flora as he 
flattered himself he was, he had as yet spoken 
no words to Lenora that he might not have said 
to any lady friend; but the mode in which he 
refrained from saying much that often — in spite 
-of himself and of Florals image — ^lay near his 
heart, aggravated a tender danger, of which he 
was scarcely yet conscious. 

VOL. II. B 
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The mmage at Tangleford House and that at 
Ashbourne Court — ^he was quite as often at one 
abode as at the other — ^were very different from 
that of Elsie Halliday's cottage at Sleepy Hollow^ 
embosomed though it was among foliage and rose 
trees. The human hearty alas! is weak and 
treacherous ; thus, what wonder is it that Alan 
began to draw painful mental comparisons and 
was dazzled by the countess, so petite^ so caress^ 
ing in manner, with her brilliantly fair com- 
plexion and golden hair, for if ever hair was 
golden it was hers — and by all her surroundings, 
as compared with loving little Flora and hers 
— these of his old fickle love and those of his new ! 

Lenora had heard something of her rival — ^yea, 
had seen her, and seen her with her Alan, leaning 
on his arm, nestling close to his side clingingly, 
and looking up, ever and anon, in his face; and 
she hated her — actually hated the innocent and 
inoffensive girl, as only some women can hate 
another who has any influence over the men they 
love or have loved, aud yet are unwilling to resign 
all interest in their hearts, even though wedded 
wife. 
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Bat now Lenora was a widow; she was without 
exactly '^the instability of the trae coquette, 
who is chagrined if one solitary fish eludes her 
net^^' but she deemed Alan Etherton peculiarly 
her own property. 

Was Lenora, after her brief experiences of life 
at the West End, suddenly developing into a 
helle dame scms merd? It almost seemed so. 

Lenora was as yet compelled to live " quietly, 
,as the phrase is; having only little occasional 
^nners, and more than occasional reunions in 
the evenings, consisting only, however, of the 
three guests from the Court, Alan, the vicar, and 
sometimes Mr. Oriel, in his long coat and Soman 
collar, but who had long since subsided into 
nothingness with Garcia, beside the dashing 
Stanley Pelham; and to Alan it was becoming 
evident that when the season of mourning was 
fairly past. Sir Bangham would be among the first 
who would seek to console the fair young widow 
of the earl. 

Alan felt no pique at this, for he was stiU 
struggling with himselE to be true to Flora; but 
to him, and to Lenora^ it was easy — ^too easy for 
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the weal of others of our dramatis personce — ^to 
take up the last thread, the dropped clue to the 
old old story they had told each other in the 
sweet past time ; all the more so, that Lenora had 
resolved upon her own line of action, almost to 
take the initiative if necessary. 

The words of a certain writer are very appli- 
cable here^ with regard to her, so fair, so petite, 
"I believe there is nothing sweeter, softer, more 
lovable, gentle, and harmonious in humanity, 
than are those richly-coloured women with golden- 
brown hair and melting tawny eyes like a setter^s, 
they can develop determination and spirit — aye, 
and even angry resentment, when tried too far. 

Five-o'clock tea was over at Tangleford. The 
tall, powdered footman, in mourniug livery, with 
silver-tipped aigulettes, had just vanished with a 
large silver tea-tray, and Alan, who after a few 
hours' beating the covers had partaken thereof, 
had passed from the drawing-room, by an open 
French window, out into the flower-garden, when 
he came suddenly upon Lenora, whom he had 
just left at table, as he supposed, and she began 
to remark shyly upon the beauty of the evening. 
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as she coquettishlj tied her handkerchief over 
the masses of her golden hair. 

It was a beautiful evening — ^an autumnal one, 
when the sky wore a kind of apple-green hue, 
flecked with clouds that were bathed in crimson 
and gold, that shed a ruddy light on everything — 
the bushes of the garden^ the walls and mullioned 
windows of the old house^ the stems and crisped 
foliage of the ancient trees, and even on the soft 
pale face of Lenora, who, like Alan, remembered 
many such evenings in the past time. 

" How hot this mourning is, with all its heavy 
crape ! " said she with a little sigh of impatience. 

" The conventionality of mourning is one of the 
tyrannies of society,^' said Alan, not knowing 
very well what to say; "it is a gloomy garb 
yours, certainly, to have to wear so soon after — 
after '' 

"A bridal one, you would say,'' interrupted 
Lenora, with something between a simper and a 
sigh. 

" Short though your married life. Lady Ash- 
bourne, I do trust it was a happy one," said Alan 
gravely. 
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"Call me Lenora." 

"I cannot — but yon liave not answered my 
question/' 

''Was I Iiflj)py?'' 

"Yes/' 

" Well, Alan," she replied, slowly dwelling with 
A caressing accent upon the dissyllable which 
made np his name, with her eyelids drooped, as 
if she feared to meet hia gaze, ''married life, I 
suppose, is not always what we might wish it to 
be ; there is an ideal of it, that is seldom realised, 
perhaps ; and yet " 

She paused, and Alan uttered a sigh bom of 
fear that they had dropped on a perilous subject 
to debate alone. She looked up at him en- 
quiringly, and said with a little blush and a soft 
coy smile: 

" Surely you have forgiven me all nowf 

" Completely/' 

" And — and been consoled ? " 

" You have heard so ? " 

« Yes.'' 

* Gossip goes far. Lady Ashbourne." 

'* When true, especially.' 
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'^ Well^ and if trne/' said he with a smile that 
was rather a feeble one, " what does it matter to 
anyone — especially to you, Lady Ashbourne ? '' 

"Don't talk to me thus, Alan! But this girl 
— Hahe whom you love now, and who can never be, 
perhaps — I only say perhaps— to you what I once 
was — is she clever ? '' 

" Clever enough to lure to herself the hearts of 
all who know her/' 

" That sounds like art/' 

'' She is artless ! " said AJan, whom the tone 
of sorrowful reproach Lenora had more than once 
adopted rather seemed to irritate ; '^ artless as an 
infant." 

^^ You are quite enthusiastic about her I Is she 
bright?" 

'^ Bright and beautiful too." 

'' I hope to have the pleasure of knowing this 
paragon some day." 

Better not. Lady Ashbourne." 
Lady Ashbourne still ? " said Lenora^ piqued 
by the turn the conversation had taken; '^and 
' better not/ you say ? " 

''Yes, Lady Ashbourne; she is a quiet little 
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soul — retiring, unused to the world and to 
countesses." 

The fair widow, who had been toying uncon- 
sciously with the spray of a large rose-bush, 
suddenly uttered a little exclamation of pain; 
a thorn had entered a finger and remained 
there. 

'^ Permit me,^' said Alan. 

'' Oh yes, thanks ; take it out, please," she 
replied pleadingly, with one of her most engaging 
smiles, as she placed in his clasp a hand of marvel- 
lous beauty and delicacy — the same hand that Alan 
had kissed and toyed with a thousand times in the 
past, and its touch now sent a thrill to his heart. 
While searching for the thorn she was so close to 
him that her breath reached his cheek; once, 
against his arm, he could feel the palpitation of her 
heart. Alan became bewildered, and his hands 
trembled so much that the thorn was extracted 
with difficulty. 

" There, it is out. Lady Ashbourne." 

'' Thank you — ^but," she added piteously, while 
her voice broke, and tears started into her upbraid- 
ing eyes, " call me Lenora once more ; once more 
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let me hear the old name on your lips, Alan, thougli 
it be for the last time ! " 

His heart stood still; what wonder was it 
that he felt it yielding to the perilous and 
seductive charm of her presence, of the place and 
moment ! 

Her hand was still in his ; his arm went round 
her waist ; her lips sought his ; there was a long 
clinging kiss, and a grateful silence — the hush 
of great joy followed. 

"Am I Lenora now?^^ she asked in a low 
cooing accent. 

" Yes, dearest, dearest Lenora ! " replied Alan 
in a tender yet husky voice. 

She had triumphed at last! 

But even at that weak, and, in some respects, 
miserable moment of yielding as he did to the 
subtle influences of his first love, the brilliant 
Lenora, reaction brought with it a sick, faint 
feeling of pain, as he thought of the true, tender, 
and trusting Flora, whose sweetly sad face 
haunted him, even while his lips clung to those 
of her rival ! 



CHAPTER IV. 

floba's doubts and feabs. 

Despite the episode whicli closes oar last chapter, 
the next day saw Alan Etherton, very repentant 
in secret^ yet absent and preoccnpied withal^ by 
the side of the unsuspecting Flora; but from the 
time of that fatal evening in the garden, the 
influence of the countess was so fully re-established 
that his visits to Sleepy Hollow became fewer, 
farther between, more brief and unsatisfactory, 
even painful, so elaborate were the excuses he 
sought to make for himself; till eventually the 
heart of Flora became penetrated by cruel doubts 
and fears, though she shrank &om putting them 
into words before Nurse HalUday. 

Now that he was entangled — ^what an odious 
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sound the word had, bat it was as he thought 
it — entangled again with Lenora^ Alan felt thankful 
in his heart that he had never spoken to his mother 
of Flora Balfem as his fiancee, for the old lady 
was the soul of honour^ and would have resented 
his conduct. 

She had keenly and bitterly resented her son's 
being jilted by Lenora, even for an earl. An 
earl! had it been for & prince, she would have 
been equally indignant* Now he felt himself 
impelled to conceal from her much concerning his 
visits to Tangleford House, while he had equally 
to conceal them from Flora, so every day the web 
of deceit he was weaving around himself and his 
actions became more and more intolerable. 

Flora felt that a change had come over Alan, 
and yet she loved him fondly as ever, for "love 
is not always bom of hope. There is a love so 
pure that it lives on its own flame and wishes for 
no more. This is the love before the Fall." But 
doubt and unbelief of Alan were setting in strongly 
now, and the confiding love of the girl became 
cbuded by sorrow and jealousy. 

Through Miss Tippets, the countess's maid, and 
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her lace-cleaning transactions, Narse HaUiday 
learned to her sorrow and consternation that 
Alan Etherton was much — almost daily — aboat 
Tangleford House; and these emotions were 
increased when she heard too of the suspected 
past relations of Alan and the vicar's eldest 
daughter. 

'^It could not be that Miss Garcia attracted 
him," continued the garrulous Tippets ; " because 
that young lady's ' pet weakness ' was the handsome 
Captain Pelham, and moreover, she was contracted 
to her own cousin. Captain HoUingworth/' 

Regarding all this, Mrs. Halliday resolved to 
keep her own counsel ; she said nothing of it to 
Flora, though it preyed deeply upon her mind, 
and made her absolutely grow pale when next she 
saw Alan at her cottage, and hanging about, or 
over Flora, as usual. 

Some foreboding had come upon the latter, and 
she had ceased to work tidies, mats, and so forth 
for the expected home; she often thought of 
selHng those she had already made ; but her soul 
sickened at the idea^such seemed to be but the 
beginning of the bitter end; so now she had no 
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more new work to show Alan^ ahyly^ wid eager 
for his approval^ and^ to her pain^ he never 
marked the omission. 

"Do not complain, my bairn," said Nurse 
Halliday one day when Flora was more than 
usually sorrowful and listless; '^be patient — ifc 
is ever best to be so." 

" How easy it is to preach thus ! " sighed the 
girl in her heart. 

"Most men are false, I fear; few are like 
what my own good man was to me/' said Mrs. 
HalHday. "I always wondered what Mr. Alan 
Etherton was waiting for; but I need scarcely to 
wonder now ! '' 

"Now — why?" asked Flora, looking up from, 
her lace. 

"I cannot tell," replied the old woman with 
a bitter sigh. 

Many such brief conversations as this passed. 
Every word Nurse Elsie said stung the heart of 
Flora^ as they confirmed her own misgivings and 
fears — ^fears that haunted her the last thing at 
night, and flashed on her memory with waking 
at the dawn. 
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Her old nurse now repeated sncli things often ; 
not from want of tact or kindness^ or from a 
proneness to give pain. Oh, far from any of 
these! Bat merely to pave the way; to lead np 
to a coming point; to prepare her darling for any 
cruel or possible contingency. 

Flora often resolved to ask Alan what meant 
this change that had come over him, his protracted 
absences, and coldness of manner of which she 
was sensible, thoogh perhaps he was not, and 
which she felt instinctively without being able to 
analyse or describe ; but her proud and sensitive 
heart shrank from the repellent task, and she had 
no father to protect her, and no mother to advise 
her. 

By chance she learned that the name of the 
Countess of Ashbourne was Lenora. 

" Lenora ! '^ 

A sudden light flashed upon the girL She 
remembered how more than once that name had, 
mechanically as it were, escaped his lips when 
he was fondling her. 

She recalled the occasions, and thought 
bitterly : 
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''Oh, in spite of all his protestations and 
caresses^ he could never have loved me truly — as I 
love him— *when amid his very kisses the name of 
another escaped him! And can that other have 
been this countess ? '^ 

She sat full of thought^ with a heap of lace she 
had to mend forgotten beside her^ and her dimpled 
chin propped on the white palm of her upturned 
handy her eyes full of unshed tears and fixed on 
vacancy, when suddenly his arm went softly round 
her, and he drew her towards him, and laid by 
her side several brace of brown partridges and a 
splendid basket of fruit as a peace-offering for 
Elsie Halliday, with whom he was anxious to 
stand well. 

Repenting again for the time, feeling that he 
had much — ^yea, very much to atone for — ^he en- 
circled her in his arms and kissed her again, 
and kissed her on the forehead, the cheeks, and 
the lips, holding her close to his breast, as if he 
never meant to let her leave it again. 

Poor Flora, passive and shudderingly at first, 
allowed him to do so ; then she became bewildered, 
gladdenedi and almost reassured by the sudden- 
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ness of all this, and with all her past doubts made 
no attempt to repel it or extricate herself. She 
had, in fact, no time to think, and for a brief 
space abandoned herself to the delight of believing 
in her lover's faith, and words of foolishness and 
half'fatuous fondness escaped her in reply to his. 

After a time she remarked, while eyeing him 
closely : 

"You surely find society at Tangleford House 
very attractive, Alan ? '' 

He coloured perceptibly, but replied : 

"The birds are in great plenty thereabout, 
just now; and I have permission to shoot all over 
the place." 

" From whom ? " 

" The countess, of course ; she is always kind 
to me/' 

"Kind?'' 

" Well, condescending ; we are very old friends," 
he added, colouring still more perceptibly, and 
almost evading the calm steady gaze of Flora. 

"Not very old friends, I should think, Alan; 
she is not, I believe, older than I, except by a year 
or so; and^ as for condescension,'' she added. 
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with the first approach he had ever seen to a 
scornful curl on her sweet lip, "you are a gentleman, 
and she but a gentleman^s daughter/' 

'^ An earl's wife." 

''An earl's widow, Alan; she remembers that 
now, when perhaps she forgot she was the 
former/' 

'' Flora, what has come to you ? " 

'' Pardon me, I quite forgot that she was your 
friend. But as for condescension, she, a vicar's 
daughter, may well remember how soon we shall 
all be made equal/' 

" Equal, Mora ? " 

''Yes, graves are generally about one depth, 
are they not ? " 

" Why all this bitterness of tone ? " he asked. 

" Her name is Lenora ? " said she, unheeding 
his question. 

"Yes/' 

" Ah, I knew that before/' 

".Who told you of it ? " he asked, with a slight 
irritation of tone. 

" Yourself." 

" I — I never spoke of her/' 
VOL. n. V 
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'' You did, Alan ; no matter when." 

" Perhaps/^ he faltered, and felt himself grow 
pale, as he perfectly remembered the occasion to 
which she was now plainly referring, but cared 
not to pursue the subject. 

Flora assumed a calmness of exterior she was 
far from feeling, but when Alan kissed her at his 
departure, with half -averted face she ofEered only 
her cheek. 

'^ Little woman ! " he exclaimed in a tone of 
expostulation, with a bitter laugh that was not 
one of merriment; and the moment he was gone 
the girl gave way to a passionate flood of tears. 

Some days elapsed ere she heard from him 
again. 

'' What can be ' the interests ' to which he so 
vaguely refers, as being the reason of his inability 
to come here daily as usual ? '' said Flora, as she 
read one of his letters with her eyes blinded by 
tears, " Oh, Elsie, Nurse Elsie 1 worldly interests 
never used to keep him away from me before. 
How, or why, do they do so now ? '^ 

Mrs. Halliday made no reply, but a deep sigh 
escaped her. 
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Alan's letters dissatisfied Flora ; they too evi- 
dently lacked their first vows, enthusiasm^ and 
love; they were neither playful, caressing, nor 
full of the pet names a young girl loves ; and why 
so many letters, when she was only some twelve 
miles distant — ^letters in lieu of visits ? 

She looked wistfully at her engagement -ring, 
and more than once drew it to the very tip of her 
tiny finger, and then replaced it, for never once, 
even for an instant, had it been off since Alan 
placed it there on that happy day when they 
were among the ruins of Pevenl's Castle on the 
Peak. 

When Alan did come again, she presently 
hoped, he might explain what "the interests'' 
were he so vaguely referred to, that all would 
be explained and made straight, and that doubt 
and fear might alike cease when she laid her head 
on his breast again. 

Yet the gloom that was stealing over her heart 
and her life was daily growing deeper. 

Elsie Halliday, with acute pain, began to 
notice her darling's change of face and manner. 
She grew pale and thin, she moved about slowly, 
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and performed lier daily tasks listlessly and with- 
out heart. She laughed never, and her eyes 
showed that the sound, deep sleep of youth had 
left them. 

Even letters were becoming fewer and farther 
between now. 

With an aching and ti breaking heart, she wrote 
him one in a tenor different to any she had ever 
penned to him before. 

In terms that were modest, plaintive, and 
pleading — crushing out her pride as she wrote — 
she appealed to his affections, thinking, and fondly 
hoping thereby to move him, for sooth to say^ 
she loved him fondly and dearly. 

She told him that he had been the dream of 
her young and lonely life, that existence would 
be nothing without him, and that, if he proved 
false to her, death would be preferable to life. 
She begged him to come to her soon and assure 
her of his unaltered love — ^very soon, as she was 
feeling weak and ill. In tenor and spirit, it was 
exactly such an appeal as Alan, in his own despair, 
wrote to Lenora^ and with a prayer of hope th& 
girl dropped it into the wayside post-pillar. 
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For days she waited in an agony of heart, 
but no answer came, nor did .Alan appear, for 
by some fatality it miscarried, and he never 
received it. 

Then Flora, when all hope seemed past, resorted 
to another measure. 



CHAPTER V. 

CAN A MAK LOVE TWO WOMEN AT ONCE? 

"Dblighttul place and country hereabout, de- 
lightful ! '' said Sir Bangham de Blackqueem, as 
they were lounging about some of the corridors 
of Tanglef ord House, after a dinner at which the 
baronet had imbibed a considerable amount of 
champagne, while acting in the capacity of host, 
as an old friend of the earl. 

The ladies were then in the drawing-room, 
and quitting a corridor hung with fine paint- 
ings Alan and Sir Bangham descended a beautiful 
modem staircase of white marble, having a gilded 
balustrade, and passing through a hall, having 
armour hung on its walls and a towering pyramid 
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of rich plants in its centre^ they entered the 
billiard-room to smoke. 

'' DeKghtful/' resumed the baronet approvingly, 

as he saw the vast extent of pasture and coppice 
that stretched away towards Ashbomme Court. 
''And with such a hostess. She is a fine girl, 
don't you think so ? " 

Alan cordially agreed with this well-seared old 
man-about-town, that she was a fine girl. 

'* There are some capital points about her/* said 
Sir Bangham, while carelessly making a stroke or 
two with a billiard cue ; *' her head is well set on 
her shoulders " 

"Where else could it be ?^' interrupted Alan. 

*^ She has a good instep and carriage. Egad, 
don't you know, one might do worse than— eh f— 
don't you know ? " 

''Worse than what. Sir Bangham?'' asked 
Alan sharply. 

"Fve a deuced good mind to step into old 
Ashbourne's shoes. I found myself quite at home 
this evening at the foot of his mahogany, with that 
charming creature seated opposite me." 

Alan regarded the speaker with a somewhat 
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comical expression. He was older by some years 
than that very friend of whom he spoke so lightly, 
and whom his obnoxious remarks had, unknown 
to him and to Alan^ sent away in a tempest of 
jealous wrath from London, and the baronet had 
so much wine in him^ and so little sense, that he 
utterly forgot that the man he was addressing had 
been the first love of Lenora. , 

" The settlements made upon her are, no doubt, 
handsome/' he resumed; "old Ashbourne, with 
all his failings, was the soul of generosity. I 
have tried to draw that solicitor of his, Solomon 
Slinker of Gray's Inn, but he is close as a 
smith's vice. Egad, though not entitled by law 
to do so, she would, of course, retain her dead 
husband's rank " (Alan had been thinking of that, 
too), "and call herself countess — ^it sounds well — 
as many other ladies do at this hour. However, 
as Lady de Blackqueem, she would be second to 



none." 



" But will she care for you, do you think. Sir 
Bangham T " asked Alan, who had listened to all 
this with some rather marked impatience, for Sir 
Bangham was a man of considerable wealth and 
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great influence^ and that which Lenora had been 
tempted to do once she might be tempted to do 
again, for all that Alan could be certain of to the 
contrary. 

"Care — care — I should hope so," replied the 
baronet, ^*if I invest the fair fortress properly. 
What do you mean?'' 

"I was thinking of disparity of years,'' said 
Alan, provoked by the perfect confidence of the 
other. 

''Her first marriage has, no doubt, made her 
used to that," remarked Sir Bangham haughtily; 
''and then, as the world goes now, the aw — the 
disparity of years, as you unpleasantly put it — is 
not so great after all. Besides, Cupid is blind." 

" Luckily for marrying people." 

"Why?" 

" Because otherwise there might be little love- 
making, and deuced few marriages." 

"I do wonder how she is left," said Sir 
Bangham after a pause. 

"In the way of money?" 

" Yes." 

" Handsomely, you may be assured." 
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'* Money ! '' exclaimed Sir Bangham with heroic 
emphasis, and a voice that was becoming a little 
"feathery/' ''No man in all England despises it 
more than I do : yet, in my time I have more 
than once learned by bitter experience its power/' 

These were mere words ; he had never learned 
anything in a long and aimless life of pleasure 
and loxory. 

'' I put a pot of money on the last Epsom, and 
lost it to Sir Sloper Slyfield, so I must soon cash 
up now, and a good marriage '' 

"Marriage is often a snare, Sir Bangham,'' 
said Alan. "Remember the notable advice of 
our friend in Fleet Street 'to persons about to 
marry.' " 

"In Fleet Street? Don't know anyone there. 
Some friend of yours, I suppose." 

" Yes— Punch." 

"Don^tj eh. Hi, ha! and aw — ^how about 
yourself ? " 

" Oh, I mean to remain a .jolly bachelor to the 
end of my days.^' 

"I'll put this matter of mine to the issue 
before many hours are over my head, and before 
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Garburton returns, for, egad, don't you know, I 
Iiave sometimes thongHt that he was soft in that 
quarter — ^love your neighbour as yourself, and 
his wife as your own," added Sir Bangham, with 
a wicked wink in his very old eye, 

''It never seems to occur to him that I may 
have some interest in the countess,^' thought Alan, 
who reflected with some exasperation on the 
Tiardiease of this hUiae and more than middle-aged 
baronet, in having already — already matrimonial 
views regarding Lenora; he at least could not 
have the old basis of a past love and engagement 
to go upon. 

He forgot that the fact of Lenora's accepting 
the earl had given to all who knew or had heard 
of her an idea that she was vain, facile, and in- 
different, and having less heart than with all her 
failings she possessed, and the worst of these was 
her instability. 

'' Women love to fence with Pate," it has been 
said; but Alan Etherton was fencing with it 
more than Lenora, who naturally supposed herself 
to be free, when, by every tie of love and honour, 
he was bound to Flora Balfem. 
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Thus very mingled was the complexion of his 
happiness in the sedactive society of Lenora^ for 
it was clouded by remorse, a love for her still, 
a profound respect, a great pity for Flora, and 
much shame for himself; but the fascinations of 
Lenora swept all before them. 

Feelings once dear indeed to his heart were 
fast coming back again, new and brilliant hopes 
were forming fast ; yet he cursed the strange turns 
of Fate that brought all this to pass, and thought 
that it would have been happier for all concerned 
had he perished on that eventful night in the dark 
waters of the flooded Trent, or that the earl had 
never disappeared, and thus cast temptation in his 
way. 

■Alan felt remorse with every act and word 
and kiss; he felt perfectly conscious of his own 
weakness ; and yet, while despising himself, loving 
and pitying Flora, he yielded to his older passion 
for her rival, and began to consider how he could 
break with her. 

"Can a man love two women at once?^' he 
sometimes asked of himself; and on reflection, 
it seemed not impossible to be so paradoxically 
flitaated. 
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After a time^ Alan's view of his own conduct 
to Flora was tempered by the idea that in throw- 
ing her over he was only doing what she might 
do to him. This was cruel sophistry^ but the 
fact isj his first love had warped his mind^ and 
he had no perfect confidence in any woman; 
yet the idea was becoming more and more 
matured in his hearty that it was with Lenora 
his future years were to be passed^ and that she 
was to be his fate after all. 

He was ever with her now, listening to her 
words as of old, and they were becoming sweeter 
to him now than ever. No ceilladsy no lure, 
no tone, did she spare or forget to rekindle 
and fan the flame, and retain him as her own 
again. 

Once, she had married to please her father and 
mother; now^ she assured him in softly whispered 
accents of the most endearing tenderness, as she 
nestled on his breast, she would marry to please 
herself and him ; and so she lured and flattered^ 
really loving Alan fondly the while — ^with what a 
fair writer terms ''the terrible intensity of that 
flattery which only a woman who believes that her 
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spurious enthusiasm^ her sham sentiment^ and her 
evanescent affections are real and lasting, can 
employ." 

Moreover, there was a rival to supplant in the 
loving and sorrowing, but no longer trusting 
Flora. 

We are sorry to add that a novel, strange, and 
unholy emotion of mingled revenge and triumph 
blended with the renewed love of Alan and 
Lenora. 

That of the latter was bom of a desire to 
triumph over the rival who had temporarily taken 
her place. 

''Bah!'' she thought; "this Scotch girl, this 
Flora Glendonwyn Balfem — what is her absurd 
name ? — ^how can she feel much at losing him, or 
at my recapturing him ? She has known him but 
a few short weeks, I suppose, while to me he was 
engaged for months and months — close on a year, 
and a happy year it was. Easy enough it will be 
for her to live on her old life of egg-selling and 
clear-starching without him. But Tippet shall take 
my lace to her no more.'' 

Alan's emotions of triumph and revenge sprang 
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from a knowledge that the a£Eair8 of himself and 
Lenora had been fully spoken about in eveiy 
way^ as broken engagements always are^ to gall 
the hearts of those whom lore of change^ change 
of loye, or bitter necessity breaks them. He 
would thus be able to show the world, his friends, 
and his enemies — eyen the parents who had torn 
her from him, and sacrificed her at the shrine of 
mammon, that Lenora loved him still; sacrificed 
him and his love for the glitter of an earl's coronet, 
and where was that earl now T He was gone for 
ever, and Alan had a right to regain her if he 
could. 

In this sophistical manner did Alan seek to 
silence his conscience, while the love of Lenora 
was appealing more to his senses than his heart, 
and he fully believed that, falsely though she 
had treated him, she had been compelled to do 
80 by family exigencies, and could he fail to 
believe her now, when her soft hazel eyes sought 
his as of old, and her alluring accents fell upon 
his ear? 

Already she had made some changes in her 
mourning, and made some pointed oeillades from 
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the pianO; too^ when once^ just once^ she yentnred 
to open it, and softly, while running her fingers 
over the keys, to sing in a low voice that Alan 
alone could hear, a ^^ drawing-room sorrowful/' of 
which the perpetual refrain was : 

'Tis madness to remember — 
'Twere better to forget ! 

So they drifted fast into an engagement again, 
these two undisturbed. Qurcia was busy with her 
own affairs, only too happy at the non-appearance 
of Cousin Jack ; the vicar was in bad health ; and 
Mrs. Addison was ever busy with her Dorcas 
meetings and dealing out parish gifts, in the way 
of soups, coals, and blankets, with stereotyped 
phrases of kindness and sympathy, but never a 
smile of charity on her smooth, unwrinkled, and 
aristocratic face. 

" Am I not acting more honourably in breaking 
my engagement with poor Flora, if I cannot fulfil 
it with my whole heart ? ^' thought Alan ; yet he 
shrank with a timidity that was conscience-bom 
from writing to her on the sul^'ect. 

'^ A packet for you, Alan/' said his mother one 
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moming^ as lie entered the breakfast-room at the 
Grange. 

The sight of Flora's clear and flowing hand- 
writing gave him a species of electric shock. He 
shrank from his mother's mildly-inquiring gaze 
and withdrew to his own room^ in haste opening 
the packet. It contained the ring and bracelet 
he had given to Flora^ and all his letters retomedj 
without a word of comment. 

His heart sickened at the sight of the ring and 
bracelet^ as he surveyed them irresolutely, and 
the face of Flora^ with the very form of her deli- 
cate little handj seemed to come distinctly before 
him. He thrust them into a drawer, and the 
letters he threw into the fire. 

By the time that packet was made up in tears 
and sorrow, the doubts of Flora, had reached 
a culminating point. His absence, his cold 
letters, and then his total silence, had filled 
the girl with grief and horror, and now Nurse 
Halliday poured invectives against him for 
treachery and cowardice, in winning the heart 
of one who could no longer find excuses for his 
conduct. 

VOL. II. Q 
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There had now long been a cessation in the 
boxes of bon-bons, baskets of dainty fruit prettily 
done up in pink rice-paper, the gloves, fans, and 
books that were wont to come at close intervals 
for Flora, and lastly, there was a cessation of the 
short and feeble letters ! 

What had Flora done — ^what did the cruel 
change mean ? Could it be that Alan was 
impoverished? If so, why did he not tell her 
so? Could she love him the less — ^her dear, 
dear Alan ! Oh no, it was change of love, or 
love of change ! So she resolved to retain 
nothing that might remind her of him. 

" Letters — ^ring — all returned. Flora ! " 

A sigh that partook of the nature of a groan 
escaped Alan. 

" Be it so ! " he muttered, and making up a 
packet of hers dropped it into the post. He had 
striven to write something to her, he knew not 
what ; language failed him, and so he relinquished 
the attempt. 

Flora sat long as if turned to stone, next day, 
with the little packet of her letters in her tremu- 
lous white hands. She had not been without a 
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hope of having with it some words of explanation^ 
of begging for forgiveness, or even a promise of 
amendment for the fatnre. 

Nothing — ^there was not a single written line ! 

y 

Flora tossed the packet into the flames, without 
perceiving that the last painful and humiliating 
letter she had penned to Alan was not in it, for 
it had — ^as we have told — ^miscarried; but even 
had it not, it would not probably have altered the 
now changed and sorrowful complexion of her 
affairs. 

'' All is over — all is over now ! ^' cried the girl 
with a wail of despair, as she cast her hands and 
eyes upward. 
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Sis Arnold Cabbubton had gone back to town, 
but was to return for one day's more shooting 
at Ashbourne Court, and when he did return he 
had some startling tidings to communicate. 

Lenora, we have shown, was left pretty well to 
her own devices, especially after she had got rid 
of the family solicitor, Mr. Solomon SHnker, of 
Gray's Inn, an old friend of the late earl, who, in 
virtue of that circumstance and of his sixty years 
and rotund figure, had ventured, intrusively, as 
she thought, to assume the part of monitor, and, 
though ignorant of the past relations of the pair, 
had never been cordial to Alan, but even almost 
discourteous to him, and who had more than once 
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hinted that her encouragement of him was ex* 
ceedingly unwise at present. 

"When my weeds are so new, you meanf ^^ she 
asked. 

" Exactly/' said he, with a peculiar legal leer 
at some of the changes she had already made in 
her trimmings and depth of crape. 

" But Mr. Etherton is only a — ^friend." 

She had nearly said a "dear'' one, but Mr. 
Solomon Slinker polished his bald and shining 
head with a silk bandanna, and coughed dubiously,. 
a soft and legal cough. 

'' Every woman, Mr. Slinker, must have some- 
male friend," urged Lenora, provoked by his 
air. 

'' Well— there is Sir Arnold Carburton." 

"A male friend must not be too old if a woman 
be young." 

'' Why, madam ? " 

" He is apt to become paternal." 

"How?" 

" Which means kissing young girls and pinching 
their chins in a fatherly way." 

" Sir Arnold Carburton is a polished gentle- 
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man/' remarked the stout solicitor emphatically, 
"and this Mr. Etherton is— Lady Ashbourne — too 
young a man." 

" Not too young to be a kindred soul." 

'' Oh, indeed ! " 

'' And we are such friends. Love changes^ but 
friendship should last for ever ! " 

''I am a plain lawyer, Lady Ashbourne, and 
don^t believe in your Bomeos and Juliets, your 
Abelards and Heloises." 

" You tiresome old thing," said Lenora, laughing, 
'' these were all lovers — ^not friends." 

'' Well, but such a friend as Mr. Alan Etherton 
may prove too much for your happiness," persisted 
the lawyer, in his role of monitor; ''too much 
for your constancy." 

" Constancy ! " repeated Lenora in a tone of 
astonishment, while sharply opening and shutting 
a black fan spangled with 'silver ; '' constancy to 
whom ? " 

*' To the dead, madam." 

''This is too much, Mr. Slinker; your tone is 
most unpleasant ! " 

"la it? Then I beg your pardon. Lady 
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Ashbourne. I baye^ of course^ no right to assume 
the part of mentor^ save in so far that I was the 
earl's friend for many years, and am old enough 
to be your father^ and deem heart-friendships 
delusions/' 

"I do believe that you are jealous of Alan 
— ^Mr. Alan Etherton, I mean/' said Lenora 
colourings fanning herself^ and smiling saucily. 

*' I — whew ! '' exclaimed Mr. Slinker, polishing 
his head with the bandanna again. 

" Then you don't believe/' she continued, with 
one of her most engaging smiles rippling over 
her fair little face, " that a man may be sincerely 
a woman's friend ; or believe in spiritual affinity ? " 

Mr. Solomon Slinker said roundly that spiritual 
affinity was all bosh ; and Lenora, by all that had 
passed between herself and Alan, firmly believed 
it to be so too. 

'' No man dangles after a pretty woman almost 
daily — especially one so lovely as you; pardon 
me. Lady Ashbourne — in a mere spirit of 
platonism." 

"Why?'' 

" Because, to do so, would be flatly impossible ! '* 
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And fat old Mr. Solomon Slinker, of Gray's Inn^ 
thus made a gallant speech without in the least 
intending it^ and bowed himself out of the 
drawing-room; but after his departure from 
Tangleford, some of his advice, or his remarks, 
left an unpleasant and perplexing impression on 
Lenora's mind ; and though she speedily dismissed 
it for the present, there came a time when that 
conversation seemed to h«ve been not without some 
significance. 

The engagement-ring which had been returned 
to Alan on that evening which was not without 
painful and stirring events — ^when he made his 
last appeal to her in the old green lane, and 
which he was so near casting with the locket into 
a pool of the Trent — ^had been duly replaced on 
Lenora's engagement finger; and as Alan slipped 
it on, he told her laughingly of the conversation 
regarding her with Sir Bangham de Blackqueem 
in the billiard-room, and they together made merry 
over all that gentleman's wishes and hopes. 

Lenora was thus quite prepared for — or at least 
not surprised at — all that ensued, when, soon after. 
Sir Bangham, assuring her that he was ready to 
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wait the necessary time^ urged with the greatest 
composure in the world the profound regard he 
bore her^ and made a formal offer of his heart and 
hand. 

Under all the circumstances^ it will not surprise 
the reader that, with equal composure, Lenora in 
trite and clear terms extinguished his hopes for 
ever, and the blase old man-about-town, without 
having the least resemblance to "a blighted 
being,'* took his departure for London, with a 
somewhat jaunty bearing that was rather toned 
down by the appearance of Oarburton's dog-cart, 
driving down the avenue towards the house. 

So he had returned ; thus Sir Bangham deemed 
his rejection by the fair young widow fully 
accounted for, and, ere long, he would let the clubs 
know what a precious fool she was making of 
herself. 

Alan was to accompany Sir Arnold and Captain 
Pelham in the day's ramble to "knock over*' the 
partridges, so all three were at the house in time 
for breakfast, which was laid out with every 
luxury under the eye of Mr. Tankard in the 
sunny morning-room, where Lenora (accompanied 
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by Garcia) presided over the Sevres service of tea 
and coffee, looking the while her brightest and 
best, clad in a charming morning costume of the 
purest white, . trimmed with black satin ribbons; 
and her few simple ornaments, being all of the 
finest jet, set off the wonderful whiteness of her 
skin; and Alan sighed with love and happiness 
as he watched her, a fair little goddess enshrined 
amid luxury. 

To all present it was but too palpable that Sir 
Arnold Oarburton, usually chatty and pleasant, 
was very distrait, silent, and preoccupied — 
destitute of appetite, too. It was in vain that 
Mr. Tankard pressed upon him devilled kidneys, 
fried mackerel, and stewed partridge; he con- 
tented himself with a few oysters and a glass of 
sauteme; nor would he confess the reason of all 
this until the servants had withdrawn, and after 
he was pressed very much by Lenora in her pretty 
coaxing way. 

It was an adventure he had had in Gray^s Inn. 

''An adventure— of what nature ? " 

^' Three mornings ago I had to go there to see 
my solicitor, and was there too soon. I was 
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idling about in the Inn square — I do not know 
whether you ever saw the place, Lady Ashbourne/^ 
said Sir Arnold^ talking slowly and gravely, as if 
he had something to relate, yet felt a difficulty 
about it. '' Though spacious and noted for its 
fine gardens, where of old the house of the Lords 
Gray stood, it is a gloomy, dingy, and depressing 
kind of place, and the bright sun of the autumn 
morning failed even to make it look cheerful. 
Clerks were skurrying about to reach their desks 
betime, glancing anxiously up at the tall clock as 
they dashed into the entrances ; the postmen were 
running about — ditto slipshod laundresses, and 
the unlocking and banging of doors echoed on 
every side in wooden staircases and dusty corridors, 
when just as the clock struck ten, and the bustle 
— as usual then — was at its height, my eye caught 
a figure— a most familiar one — that riveted my 
gaze, perplexed and bewildered me.^ 

'' A figure — of what ? '' asked Lenora, laughing. 

"A man/' ' 

"Well?'' 

" It was that of my dear friend— the Earl of 
Ashbourne ! " 
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Lenora grew pale ; then smiled, and said : 

" How strange, Sir Arnold ; some fancy or strong 
resemblance, most probably — nay, doubtless/' 

"Hear me out. Lady Ashbourne,'' said Sir 
Arnold, with a gravity of eye and demeanour 
there was no mistaking ; '' the earl — ^if the earl it 
was — walked quickly across the great square in 
the bright morning sunshine, and quite as quickly 
I followed, my perplexity increasing with every 
pace, while I felt no fear, but only a dull and 
benumbed sensation of astonishment too great for 
words. I would have laid my hand upon him — or 
it — but people came between us from time to time, 
and twice I called him by his name but received no 
answer from him." 

" Him ? " said Alan, with an incredulous 
smile. 

"Well, it, if you prefer. The figure paused, 
and then bolted to escape, passing cabs and 
hansoms " 

" Which no ghost would do.' 

" Who talks of ghosts ? " said the baronet 
rather haughtily. 

" WeU, Sir Arnold ? " 
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"Twice I tried to toach him with my umbrella, 

bnt people came between us, and he turned 

into one of the old oak staircases that led to a 

series of chamberis. I still followed, and called to 

him again, but he quickened his pace — ^there was 

no response — I was losing breath; but up the 

stairs I went, up, up, till I came to the very top, 

and saw before me, not the figure of the earl, but 

the black oak door of his solicitor, Mr. Solomon 

Slinker, whose name appeared in white letters 

thereon. Seeing it half open, I never doubted 

but that my old friend was there, and hurried 

smilingly in, to find the lawyer alone — alone, and 

seated quietly at his desk ! " 

" And what of the figure ? '^ asked several* 

''Mr. Slinker had seen nothing, no one had 
entered. I told him my story, feeling so be- 
wildered by the whole afEair, that, by Jove, you 
might have knocked me down with a feather and 
tied me with a thread, as the saying is; and he 
only laughed at me, saying it was an optical 
illasion. Strange, was it not ? '' 

" Can it have been what the Scots call a 
wraith ? ^' asked Garcia, after a pause, during 
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which Lenora and Alan had been exchanging 
glances of a mingled nature. 

'^ A wraith, Miss Addison ? That is the alleged 
appearance of the living in two places at once^ 
or of one just dead, I believe/^ 

'' Did the figure look like the earl as he usually 
appeared ?'' asked Captain Pelham, for Alan felt 
disinclined to ask any questions on the subject. 

" No, far from it ; his face, or what I saw of 
it, looked pale, thin, and worn, his figure thin 
and shrunk; in fact, it seemed too much like- 
like — ^like the very ghost of my old friend 
Ashbourne.'' 

Lenora changed colour as there flashed back 
upon her memory the earl's wrath on the night of 
his sudden departure, and he called upon her to 
hear — ^as Heaven heard him — that too probably 
she was looking for the last time upon his face, 
in this world at least ! 

After a minute or two the story was discussed 
in all its points, and was, of course, considered 
an optical illusion caused by the baronet thinking 
perhaps of his old friend. 

" But I was not. At the moment I saw him," 
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said Sir Arnold, ''I was thinking of the legal 
business which took me to Gray's Inn, a locality 
I detest. My story does not end here/* 

" What, is there more o£ it ? " asked Alan with 
the slightest shade of annoyance perceptible in 
his tone. 

" Yes, Mr. Btherton,'* replied the baronet with 
a similar accent, for although not in the least 
affecting the widow of his friend, he somewhat 
resented the close attendance of Alan upon her; 
"what makes the whole affair the more strange 
is that, on the same evening, I met in Pall Mall 
Mr. Wilderspin. • Now, this Willie Wilderspin, 
though popular enough with some people, is not 
a man of my style, nor in my set, being horsey, 
fast, and bad form ; but he would not let me pass, 
but buttonholed me directly." 

" ' I thought you were on the Continent, Wilder- 
spin,' I said. 

"'I was till last week; and, by Jove, when 
there, I saw either the Earl of Ashbourne or the 
devil himself.* 

"'Where?* I asked, as mj heart vibrated 
strongly. 
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"^Montreuil-sur-Mer. The earl, if he it was, 
seemed shy of me, deuced shy, cut me dead, in- 
deed; but all English travellers are apt to be 
jealous and shy of each other on the Continent.' 

"'Travelling — the earl — he was drowned. 
What was he — the figure — doing?' I asked. 

"'Passing between the towers of the great 
church. He passed in by the west doorway. I 
did so too, for I felt curious on the subject — ^to 
think he was shying in that way — ^but he had 
vanished; no one was there, but an old woman 
telling her beads. I thought it very odd indeed,' 
continued Wilderspin ; * the appearance——' 

" ' How did he look ? ' I asked. 

" ' Pale, thin, and careworn/ 

"'Singular!' 

"'If not drowned, it is incredible that no trace 
of him should turn up. In this age of the world 
— ^in these our days of telegraphic wires and 
railway lines — a very network of these all over 
Europe, the abode of everyone absent or missing 
must be discovered, for letters seldom miscarry, 
and no one ever gets beyond the ken of the police 
or his creditors,' added Wilderspin as he left me." 
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" It may just be possible/' said Stanley Pelham, 
"that there is someone remarkably like the dead 
earl, and that you have both seen this person at 
different times and in different places." 

"Supposing it to be so, would he melt into 
thin air before Mr. Slinker's door?'' asked Sir 
Arnold. 

As the story would not bear much discussion, 
and to two of those who were present it was 
naturally a very unpalatable and unwelcome one, 
it was dismissed and soon forgotten. 

Alan had now told his mother of his renewed 
position with the vicar's eldest daughter; but she 
heard it without much exultation — old people have 
ever their doubts about everything. 

The dower of the countess would be more than 
wealth for two ; so, in monetary matters, their 
position would be all " plain-saiHng," and there 
would be no occasion for waiting the advent of 
secretaryships, or such appointments on which 
Alan's heart had been set previously, and which 
had been the utmost bound of little Flora's modest 
ambition. 

VOL. II. H 



CHAPTER VIL 

COUSIN JACK HOLUNGWORTH AT LAST. 

During the week or so subsequent to the first 
of September, when the partridge-shooting began, 
and Stanley Pelham came to Ashbourne Court, 
from whence he was a daily visitor at the dower- 
house, it had been a difficult task, and a hard 
one, for Garcia Addison to play her part, when 
meeting him constantly, and to conceal — ^as he 
seemed able to do — ^how near and how dear they 
were to each other. 

But a crisis in their affairs was at hand. 

''I think the conduct of Jack HoUingworth 
unaccountable,^' said Mrs. Addison one day to 
Garcia. 

" Unaccountable, mamma ? '^ 
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''Yes, and inexplicable." 
'' In what way ? " asked the gfirl wearily. 
" He writes scarcely erer now> and evinces no 
disposition to come here." 

For that, thank Heaven I ^' thought Oarcia. 
Your sadden flight from Hastings, when he 
went there expressly to see you, has doubtless 
offended him," said Lenora; ''besides, he may 

have heard '^ 

" Stanley assures me '^ began Garcia hastily. 

"Who is Stanley?" asked her mother sharply, 
" I mean Captain Stanley Pelham assures me," 
added Grarcia, growing very pale, " that he is not 
with the regiment just now. Perhaps he has fallen 
in love with some one." 

" Some one else, you mean.^ 
"I said some one; he could never have been 
in love with me, and I pray Heaven it may 
be so." 

Mrs. Addison frowned; but that evening she 
came to Garcia radiant with smiles. 

" I have just had a letter from Jack Holling- 
worth,^^ said she; "and it informs me that he is 

coming here to-morrow." 

H 2 
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Garcia remained silent. 

'^ You are not glad ? *' said her mother. 

" Why should I be glad or sorry, mamma ? ^^ 
asked Garcia^ petulantly and defiantly; ''who or 
what is Jack Hollingworth to me ? '' 

''All I have ever told you: my nephew, iny 
dear dead sister^s only son, your cousin, and your 
intended/* 

"I have never viewed him as the latter, and 
never — never will!^* 

" Garcia ! '' 

'TU do all I can to horrify him, and leave 
nothing undone to disgust him, the moment he 
speaks to me. I'll snub his pretensions — an 
odious-looking creature with a snub nose. I have 
seen his photograph and torn it to pieces." 

" Gti.rcia ! " exclaimed Mrs. Addison wam- 

ingly. 

"Like the rival of young Lochinvar, 'he is a 

laggard in love,' ^' said the girl scornfully. 

" But not like that rival ' a dastard in war,' as 

the Afredees have learned to their cost." 

"I wish the Afredees had finished him right 
off!" 
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'^ Garcia — how can you speak thus ? " 

" No, I don't mean that exactly — I don't know 
what I wish, mamma, unless it is to be left alone," 
said Grarcia, with her dark eyes full of tears, her 
heart full of Stanley Pelham, and her sweet face 
yery full of annoyance; but her mother seemed 
pitiless, for at that moment, as if divining her 
thoughts, she said: 

''And, most luckily. Captain Pelham has 
announced that, as your cousin is coming here, 
he will take his departure — ^will disappear." 

'' Stan — Captain Pelham said so ? '' asked 
Garcia, with equal surprise and concern. 

'' Yes/' 

'' To whom, mamma ? " 

'' To me." 
Surely this is sudden ! " 

Very — and unwelcome too, I suppose; but 
what does it matter," continued Mrs. Addison, 
''when Jack Hollingworth will take his place 
to-morrow ? " 

"Oh, mamma," exclaimed Garcia, '*what plea- 
sure can you find in tyrannising over your two 
daughters as you do, and as you have done ? " 
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" Have done ? " 
"Yes." 

I 

"Do you mean to infer," said Mrs. Addison, 
assuming great dignity of manner and gravity 'of 
tone, "that the marriage of your sister Lenora 
with the Earl of Ashbourne was forced upon her 
by me, rather than her own deliberate choice f " 

" I scarcely know what to think. She certainly 
loved Alan Btherton when she threw him over for 
the earl — and I think loves him again— or loves him 
still, I should rather say, now that the poor earl 
is gone." 

" If she does so, it is in defiance of her family 
and me." 

" And as for Jack HoUingworth," said Garcia, 
recurring to her own immediate concerns, "I 
always thought him a horrid boy — and have no 
recollection of him as anything else." 

" I know you always quarrelled with him when 
he came home in vacations; but might the faults 
of temper not have been your own ? " 

" I care little whether they were or not." 

'^ There is not a grain of romance in your com- 
position, Garcia," said Mrs. Addison, tying her 
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bonnet-strings with a jerk, as she was about to 
retara to the vicarage. 

'^ I have no time for romance in this fashion, 
and I don't want to be involved in aught that 
is romantic, mamma/^ 
Why ? '' 

Because it is sure to be something un- 
pleasant/' 

Again and again had the vicar, under the 
pressure of Mrs. Addison, quoted to her, not 
Scripture, nor any of his own sermons, but one 
forcible line from the great Joseph's tragedy : 
" ' The woman who deliberates is lost/ so consider 
well, Garcia — consider well, dear girl.*^ 

'' I have considered and deliberated too, dearest 
papa ; and I am not lost yet, though well-nigh 
desperate,'^ replied Garcia. 

" Remember, my darling, that mamma expects 
you to do your duty, as our catechism in the 
Sunday-school has it, ^in the station to which 
God has called you — 
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"And is it my duty to marry Jack Holling- 
worth ? '' 

Yes; and by doing so please your '^ 
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^^ mother/' he was about to say, but said, "your 
parents/' 

A whim or fancy her Cousin Jack might have 
for her, or a remembrance of her heightened by 
the many photos that had been sent him (and 
Garcia knew that she was handsome), and 
heightened, too, by a long residence among the 
black, brown, and yellow women of Central India ; 
but passion, '^ the strange madness men call love " 
— the deep, devoted love which Stanley Pelham had, 
for her, it was utterly impossible he could have. 

Oh, never, never could he be so impassioned, 
so full of herself, of her image, and so forth, as 
her own devoted Stanley! 

That odious, odious Jack — how she loathed him, 
and how was it all to end ? 

She wept tears of mingled mortification, bitter- 
ness, and rage. 

To-morrow the crisis would come ! 
FU run away if the worst comes to the 
worst. I'll sweep a crossing, teach girls, or do 
something easy,'' she sobbed to herself. 

Poor Garcia passed a miserable and sleepless 
night of tears and anguish — such extreme anguish. 
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that had they known of it, both Mrs. Addison 
and Lenora would certainly have done, or said 
something to assuage it. But they could not 
conceive all the girl suffered. 

She actually thought of going over to Ashbourne 
Court betimes in the morning, and asking Pelham 
to run away with her, in her desperation. 

But morning came inexorably, and she was still 
at Tangleford House, in a stupor of mortification 
and indecision as to what to do. 

Her eyes were inflamed, their delicate lids were 
red; her face was very pale. She threatened to 
remain in bed, but was told that mamma would 
bring her fiancee to see her even there; so as 
that would prove no refuge, she had better dress 
nicely, and prepare to receive him in the drawing- 
room. 

Her mourning, worn for the earl, did not 
permit of any very general change of dress, but 
she appeared minus cuffs and collar, brooch, 
bracelets, or rings (save Pelham^s on her engaged 
finger, which she resolved to place before Jack 
ostentatiously), and with her hair all undressed, 
imtidy, and, as Lenora said, " disgracefully fluffy." 
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She thought over all she could say to mortify 
and repel, and she tried hard to look her worst, 
that she might disgust the obnoxious Cousin 
Jack ; and yet withal. Garcia, in her dark Spanish 
style of beauty, could not look otherwise than 
charming. 

She scarcely partook of breakfast, and her 
mind was going to the sunny morning in Pic- 
cadilly, when she first sat by Pelham's side during 
the delightful drive to Hastings on Sir Sloper^s 
spanking drag, the happy days that had passed 
there, culminating in that joyous evening near 
the old castle walls, when " Captain Hollingworth '' 
was announced by old Mr. Tankard, the butler; 
and Garcia, whose eyes were obstinately bent on 
the carpet, felt her heart first stand still and then 
beat fast with indignation and with a resolution to 
end the whole affair at once. 

Without raising her eyes to his face, she held 
out her hand to him and said : 

"Cousin Jack, could I have a few words with 
you alone — quite alone ?'' 

A pressure of her hand was his response, as 
he seemed to bend tenderly over her. 
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" Do leave us, Lenora, please/' she added. 
Why ? '^ asked Lenora. 
Do you ask me why? Then leam^ it is — it 

is '' faltered Garcia, covering her face with 

her hands, "because I have that to say to my 
Cousin Jack which he alone must hear, and to 
which, as a kinsman, a gentleman^ and a Christian, 
he will not refuse to listen.^' 

"Very good,'' said Lenora; "only don't be 
long about it." 

" What can it matter to you ? " sobbed Garcia, 
with averted face, and her hands still over her 
eyes. 

"Because I long so much to see how Cousin 
Jack takes it," said Lenora as she withdrew. 

Her cousin gently removed her white interlaced 
fingers from before her tearful eyes. 

She looked up, and saw the loving and laughing 
face of Stanley Pelham. 

" Stanley ! " she exclaimed, but in a hushed 
voice of profound astonishment. 

"No Stanley at all, dearest Garcia, but your 
own cousin, even the odious and horrid boy. Jack 
Hollingworth," said he with a hearty laugh, in 
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which Lenora and her mother joined, as he pressed 
her to his heart ; and Grarcia, who began to breathe 
more freely, and see that she had been made the 
now willing victim of a little family plot, was not 
altogether destitute of that romance which she 
had affected to despise. 

She recalled the correspondence by letter that 
had taken place so secretly at Hastings and else- 
where between Lenora and her mother, and had not 
suspected the plan they had concocted together. 

*' You — you are Cousin Jack ? ^^ she exclaimed. 
Yes, darling ! " 

Then whose absurd photo was that I saw at 
Hastings ? '^ 

"Oh, Smith of ours,^' replied Hollingworth, 
' laughing. 

"And why did you send it?^^ 

"Because, being a good-looking fellow, I 
thought to prepossess you in my favour." 

" Good-looking ! Why, ' Smith of ours ' must 
be a perfect fright!*^ exclaimed Garcia, greatly 
relieved in her mind, but still unable to laugh, it 
was so difficult to realise it all — that the name of 
"Stanley Pelham,^' over which she had so fondly 
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dwelt, had no existence, and that him she loved 
was Jack HoUingworth after all. But how often, 
in secret, must they all have laughed at her. '^ Ah, 
you rogue — ^you cunning rogue ! *' said she. '^And 
Lenora was in that part of the plot too ? " 
Dear Lenora suggested the whole afEair." 
I do verily believe. Cousin Jack, that without 
this stratagem you would never have won me — 
Garcia Addison, spinster." 

"Well, darling, I hope you like the dramatic 
conclusion to Lenora's little romance ? '^ 

" And who was, or is, the aunt from whom you 
had such brilliant expectations ? '^ 

" Can you ask me, darling ? " 

" Was it mamma ? " 

"Of course/^ said he, as they all laughed 
merrily together. 

" And the expectations ? " 

" Were you, Garcia, and you only." 

" Oh, what a couple of teasers you and Lenora 
have been, and how much useless annoyance have 
you caused me." 

" The means to an end — ^you hated Cousin Jack 
so much." 
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"1 have a thousand minds to revenge myself 
upon you all, and you in particular^ Cousin Jack/' 

^'How?'' 

" By having a furious flirtation with little Oriel, 
or someone else/' 

" No, you won't/' 

" Why, sir ? '' 

'^ Because you love me too well/' 

" It is true, darling Jack ; but how strange it 
sounds," said she, looking up lovingly in his face, 
as his arm went round her yielding waist, '^to 
call you Jack — Jack Hollingworth, and not 
Stanley Pelham! And will you be taking me 
to India ? " she asked, after a pause, her dark eyes 
bent lovingly and inquiringly on his. 

"No, darling; I've cut the service, and sent 
in my papers, and mean to settle down now, so 

" No tedious drill, no long parade, 
No bugle call at early dawn ; 
For guard-room-bench, or barrack bed, 
The downy couch, the sheets of lawn." 



CHAPTER VIII. 

DESEBTED. 

The last days of antumn were slowly passing on 
— slowly, at least, in the pretty cottage at Sleepy 
Hollow. 

The evening shadows were falling, and with 
them fell the dew, as Flora lingered at the little 
garden-gate alone — alone now, where she had 
parted with Alan for the last time. 

Alan, faithless after all! In mockery, as it 
seemed, of her great mental misery, the birds 
still carolled as of old among the trees overhead : 
through the branches the rays of the golden sun 
were pouring as he sank westward, mottling with 
light and shade the grass below. The birds, her 
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old friends, were there as of old: the yellow- 
hammer flitted from spray to spray ; the blackbird 
scattered along the margin of the mere ; the little 
golden-crested wren popped its head out of the 
now brown bush-hedge, and all were now seeking 
their nests; and all were silent long before the 
time when, huge, round, and goldeu-red, the moon 
rose beyond the hill, touching with amber hues 
the clouds of silver that lingered in the opal east, 
and throwing long purple shadows across the 
clover pastures or bare-brown stubble fields. 

Sweetly unselfish, like Fielding's Amelia, and 
destitute of all pride — ^as pride is generally known 
— Flora was too meek and saintlike, too modest 
and humble in spirit to feel the bitter sting of 
wounded self-esteem — the sting or emotion that 
is usually felt most keenly by the deserted; and 
thus, had Alan relented and become contrite, she 
would have welcomed him with joy, and cast 
herself in a passion of tears upon his breast. 

But no Alan came. 

The little garden was neglected now and over- 
run with weeds. The creeping plants had been 
permitted to fall from the walls, and their sprays 
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waved mournfully in the passing breeze. Flora's 
birds were dead — a fatality seemed even to attend 
tbem. She had found them, each in succession, 
lying dead in their cages, and had three little 
interments in the garden, where she kissed each 
bird ere she buried it in a tiny pasteboard box. 
None were got to replace them. The cages 
remained empty; but the heart of the deserted 
girl was full. 

The pretty inutilities, with which she had been 
wont to deck their little sitting-room, had disap- 
peared now, and no more were flowers culled to 
adorn the cheap vases of Derbyshire spar on mantel- 
piece or window-shelf. Flora's hands were greatly 
idle now. The withdrawal of Lady Ashbourne's 
laces and, more than all, the malinfluence she 
possessed — noised abroad by Miss Tippets — made 
others cease to send theirs to the cottage at 
Sleepy Hollow; so the little exchequer of Elsie 
Halliday had somewhat suffered in consequence. 

A sense of the deep love Alan had been wont 
to express for her, and the full memory of it, con- 
trasted with the now utter loneliness of her heart, 
often made the girl weep tears of unspeakable 
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anguish, especially after ramour told her how and 
for whom she had been forsaken. 

" Oh, why does she take him from me^ this 
pitiless creature, who used him so cruelly in the 
past time ? " cried the girl in a low but passionate 
voice. "What can he be to you," she continued 
in an imaginary address, "to you a widow, in 
comparison to what he is to me ? To you he is 
not the only living being in the world — ^to me he 
is all — ^all ! You have father, mother, sister, rela- 
tives, who love you, friend9 without number ; I — 
I have none now but dear Nurse Elsie. In pity's 
sake do not take him from me ! '^ 

Old Mrs. Halliday upbraided herself bitterly, 
and fully saw now her own mistake and folly — 
humbly bom, humbly bred, and poor as she was 
— ^in having permitted the visits and engagement 
with Alan Btherton ; but to whom was she to 
have applied for the protection of her charge? 
There were only two persons, or sets of persons, 
who had any interest in Flora : the vulgar English 
Aunt Dubbin, and her d6ad father's Scotch lawyers, 
who were conducting some piysterious case in her 
interests, and of them Elsie Halliday had naturally 
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a constitutional dread; while Flora shrank with 
dismay at the idea of being traced by the former, 
and reduced again to the humiliating life of 
Cinderella. 

" Would that you had never seen — ^never known 
him, my darling!" said Elsie for the hundredth time 
while fondling her, but Flora made no response; 
her love affair with Alan had been a rose-coloured 
dream, a sweet idyll in her life while it lasted- 
and even now she could not wish that it had 
never been. She thought with Tennyson : 

'Tis better to have loved and lost, 
Than never to have loved at all. 

" Oh, would that he had never found our door 
and fallen before it, dear Miss Flora; rather 
that the branch which saved him had been a twig, 
or not there at all, and that, like his horse, he 
had gone over the line and been drooned to 
death ! " said Elsie fiercely, lapsing into her Scottish 
vernacular in the fulness of her heart and the 
flush of her wrath and fury. 

" Oh no, no ; don't say that, nursie," urged 
Flora, piteously and imploringly. 

I 2 
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"1 do say it again! 

"It was perhaps too mucli for me to expect 
that— that " ' 

"What, my bairn?" 

^^Sach a man as Alan Etherton could care 
much — ^very much, or really love such a girl as 
I/' said poor Flora with white quivering lips, in 
her misery and spirit of self-abnegation. 

"You — ^you — ^the heiress that may be of the 
line of Glendonwyn, and he — ^what is he ? '' 
sputtered Elsie with growing indignation. 

" Do not talk of that/' said Flora, bowing her 
face over her hands, as she thought of the sneers 
and taunts on that matter which she had heard 
daily from her aunt Mrs. Dubbin, at Woodbury 

Villa. 

^'Who or what is he to treat you so, my 
darling ? '* continued Elsie Halliday fiercely ; ^' this 
Etherton, whatever his name may mean here — 
you, who are Flora Glendonwyn Balfem — of the 
Balferns of Balfern and that ilk — and who were 
of that ilk long before the field of Inveresk was 
fought." 

" What does all that matter now ? Will it put 
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a penny in my pockety nursie?" asked the girl 
with a sickly smile. '^He has left me — left me 
after all, and gone to her again,*' she resumed, as 
if talking to herself. She stared into the fire. 
There were no tears in her eyes then, and no 
defined expression in her soft face, only a stony 
kind of stunned and apathetic despair, from whicb 
her old guardian strove in vain to rouse her, by 
seeking to infuse indignation in her breast. 

Gould Alan help it all? Flora sometimes 
thought. Perhaps there was some old promise 
made and accepted in case the earl died; but 
then, what of herself ? Why did he seem to love 
her so ? 

Is the human heart so treacherous as he often 
told her it was ? Alas ! it seemed so. 

**How can she, who cast him off once, so 
influence him still ? " she murmured. 

"My dear Miss Flora," said Nurse Elsie 
emphatically, "we have the authority of Holy 
Writ for it, that a woman — an artful one, I mean, 
not one so pure, so simple, and good as you — can 
twirl the best, the boldest, and the wisest men 
the world ever saw round her little finger — witness 
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Samson with Delilah^ Solomon with the Queen of 
Sheba, David, and many more/' 

'^ I never deceived him — I never cast him off 
coldly for another/^ muttered Flora, ^'and yet he 
loves this proud and artful girl with her title — 
one nursed in the lap of luxury — ^better than he 
loves me; I, who would shed the blood of my 
poor little heart for his sake. Oh, Nurse Elsie, 
would that I could die — would that I were dead ! " 

" I would rather that you had never seen his 
false face,'^ exclaimed Elsie, taking her in her 
arms, and then exclaimed with alarm: ^^My 
darling, you are cold — cold as ice ! " 

And, sooth to say. Flora had h'ngered at th^ 
garden-gate too long amid the gathering shadows 
and the falling dew, and a chiU had struck her; 
so Nurse Elsie took the girl to her own room, 
undressed her, as though she were the child again 
she had been in Scotland in the lovely Merse, 
and laid her in her little white bed. 

Then Flora turned her sweet face from the 
light and lay very still. 

" Poor darling, she Ues like one dead ! " thought 
Mrs. Halliday, bending over her; "oh, would that 
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I were a man, or that the cruel grave could give 
me back my John, with his strong arm and leal, 
true heart ! ^^ 

For hours she lay in the same position, her 
lovely brown hair rippling in dishevelled masses 
about her shoulders and tear-bedabbled face, her 
eyes wide open and fixed on the pattern of the 
wall-paper. 

When she did turn, her old nurse saw with 
alarm that her face had become pinched, and that 
every vestige of colour had faded out of it. She 
refused to take any food or sustenance — she was 
unable to swallow, she said, and hid her white 
despairing face with her arm. 

Par into the hours of that night, yea, and of the 
morning too, the affectionate old woman watched 
Flora in her sleep, when, at last, she slept; and 
saw with pain and just anger the tears, that even 
then oozed from under the long matted lashes^ 
run down the pallid cheek. 

But there speedily came a time now when 
Flora had to rouse herself, and seek to forget her 
grief ere it became morbid, if such could be the 
case in one so young; but then she had lived a 
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life so secladedy and knew, and had seen, so little 
of the world. 

A heavy illness fell upon Nurse Elsie, and 
hence the whole task of their little household, 
and that of watching and nursing, devolved upon 
Flora, who saw with consternation her old friend 
fading fast, and that the doctor looked perplexed 
and grave. 

Then there came upon Flora the awful dread 
of what would become of herj^if old Elsie died, 
and she were left alone in the world ! 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE MYSTERY AT TANGLEFORD HOUSE. 

Sir Arnold Carburton had again returned to 
town, so Ashbourne Court was now left in soli- 
tude, and in care of the old housekeeper; while, 
as cousin and fiancee of Garcia, Jack HoUingworth 
remained ds yet at Tangleford House; and she 
was in the most joyous of moods, for he who 
had been her bete noir, her bugbear, had now 
become her idol. 

He had doubly won her, " under false colours,'' 
she laughingly affirmed; but all had come right 
in the end, and the end was owing alone to the 
waggish Lenora. 

Even Alan Etherton had not been in the 
secret, so well had she and Mrs. Addison acted 
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their parts^ and he now welcomed the pleasant 
acquaintance of a few ^weeks doubly^ as one who 
in the coming time was no doubt to be his brother- 
in-law. 

Situated as Jack Hollingworth was, with all 
the emotions of rapture and joy fresh about him 
in winning that handsome cousin, he had not — 
as so many accepted lovers have to do — ^to pass 
from the sweetest world of romance and poetry 
into that of the plainest prose; and with the 
memory of a loving girl's kiss upon his lips, to 
undergo " the pumping that one goes through in 
the study with papa," and a consideration of ways 
and means, a canvassing of " expectations," and so 
forth, as a solemn reminder that the clinging lips 
so lately kissed require to be fed with solid beef 
and mutton. 

No such preliminaries were requisite, as Jack 
Hollingworth's means were ample, for himself, 
Garcia, and many more. The term of Lenora's 
mourning — so far as costume went — once ended, 
the vicar would be duly called upon some auspicious 
morning to pronounce the benediction that made 
them " one flesh.'' 
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It was more tlian probable that another mar- 
riage would come about the same period at the 
vicar's hands ; so meanwhile the time was given up 
to joy, pleasure, and the happiest of anticipations. 

The sisters were sincerely attached^ and were 
seldom separate; thus, many a time, before the 
advents of the earl or of Alan Etherton, the vicar 
had said : 

" Heaven be thanked^ those girls only seem to 
need one another — Garcia^ Lenora^ and Lenora, 
G-arcia — bless them ! ^' 

"Lenora," said the latter one day, "if you marry 
Alan '' 

'^If?'^ interrupted the young countess with 
dilated eyes. ^' Can you doubt it now — now that 
I am my own mistress ? Well ? ^' 

"You'll have to be master/' 

" I am sure to be that/' was the confident 
response. 

" You think so ? " 

" Certainly." 

" Why so sure ? " 

" Because, when with me, he has never a will 
of his own," said Lenora, remembering how 
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quickly she lured him into her toils again^ and 
away from Flora Balfern; ^'but, as for your 
intended, Jack *' 

** Well, what of Jack ? '' 

" He will govern you ; I can foresee that." 

^'Just what I require, Lenora dear," said 
Garcia, laughing happily. 

If Lenora had not loved the earl, at all events 
she had feared him ; for some subtle instinct told 
her that under all the deep love he had for 
herself there lurked something passionate, if not 
dangerous; and to this fiery impulse could his 
sudden departure from London alone be attributed. 

By every little device she was now reducing 
her mourning, especially within doors, and, sooth 
to say, the dazzling little blonde was just 
then looking more charming than ever with her 
brilliantly-fair complexion, her hazel eyes, and 
masses of golden hair. She was well rounded and 
full in outline as a girl of her years could be, 
without suggesting aught of what it might become 
after a few years of happy matrimony ; and Alan 
sighed with joy as he looked upon her, with eyes 
whose very expression was a fond caress. 
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" Bless you for loving me, dearest Lenora/' 
said lie one night when he had lingered longer by 
her side than usual. 

^^ And you, Alan, will ever love me ? '' 

" Dearly, dearly ! ^' said he in a low and 
passionate voice. 

^^But/^ she added laughing, *'I fear you will 
never become so obedient and well- trained a 
husband as poor papa.^' 

^' Probably not," replied Alan, laughing in turn, 
as he kissed her and unwillingly withdrew, for the 
house-clocks were striking eleven. 

The night was a gloomy and dark one, and the 
avenue that led from Tangleford House to the 
Derby road was involved in opaque darkness 
though the trees were leafless, for they densely 
bordered each side of the way, and though the 
stars shone clearly there was no moon. 

The house, with the lights in its muUioned 
windows cosily curtained with crimson and other 
warm tints, had disappeared behind him, and Alan, 
with his heart brimming over with happiness 
— ^more than he deserved we regret to say — 
was slowly aifli lingeringly, while giving free 
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vent to thought, proceeding down the avenue, 
when he suddenly came upon a man, a stranger 
apparently, who was walking before him, also 
slowly, but noiselessly, and apparently so immersed 
in thought that he did not hear the approach of 
Alan. 

His figure was tall, thin, and angular; he was 
wrapped in an overcoat; his chin reclined on 
his breast; his hands were folded behind his 
back, and he was muttering in a husky, hollow, 
and threatening voice : 

^^ I shall have a terrible revenge ! " Alan heard 
him say. '^ Cursed be the hour a woman^s soft, 
fair face beguiled me; more cursed the moment 
I placed iay honour and the honour of an old and 
storied line in her keeping ! '' 

Conceiving that he had perhaps to do with a 
madman, Alan, who already felt himself almost 
master of Tangleford House and grounds, said 
quietly : 

" May I ask who you are, sir, and on whom you 
mean to be revenged ? '^ 

The unknown turned sharply, and then he and 

■ 

Alan were front to front. Dark though the time 
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and place, the latter could see — for the stranger 
had removed his hat — that his forehead was broad 
and noble, his lips thin and ominously compressed f 
that his moustachios, pointed with gum en hroaae, 
stuck fiercely out. His complexion had the pallor 
of death ; his dark hair was streaked with white ; 
his cheeks were sunken ; but his eyes had a wild 
gleam in them — at least, so thought. Alan. It was 
the face of a man suffering under some cruel 
wrong, real or fancied. 

It was the face of the Earl of Ashbourne ! 

Alan felt his blood run cold, and his soul 
seemed to die within him. A mortal terror 
possessed him; he reeled against a tree close by, 
shrinking from those eyes that in the starlight 
seemed to glare and gleam into his. In shrinking 
he stumbled and fell, and when again he looked, 
the face and form were gone — they seemed to 
Alan in his then agitated state of mind to have 
melted away ! 

He rushed from the avenue and hurried home 
in a greater state of fear and bewilderment than 
he ever thought would be his lot to feel. It was a 
deadlier fear than that which possessed him at 
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the verge of the flooded waterfall, when he grasped 
the branch of the tree and felt his horse pass from 
under him. Anon, he became calmer, when he 
began to reconsider the affair, of which, as yet, he 
spoke to none. 

" Some strange and sudden fancy must have 
possessed me,^^ thought he, "or some fancied re- 
semblance — it might be some remarkable likeness 
in the dark — deceived me. Line for line, in all 
its unusual ghastly pallor, it seemed the face of 
dead Lord Ashbourne; but are we not told that 
mortal man cannot behold aught that is super- 
natural and live ? '^ 

If he remained silent on the subject, it was 
because he knew not what to say about it to any 
one, least of all to Lenora ; after a time, however, 
he did so, and was merrily rallied and teased by 
her, for she was too full of joyous spirit to consider 
anything seriously; but a time was close at hand 
when she was compelled to do so. 

Two nights after, she and Alan were toyiug 
and idling at the door of the consei'vatory, which 
was partially lighted, the gas being turned down, 
when suddenly she uttered a low cry, and first 
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shrunk close to Alan^s side^ and then shudderingly 
drew back, covering her eyes with her hands, for 
a white face was peering out of the darkness. A 
single ray of light from the conservatory fell full 
upon it, the wasted face of a handsome man with 
iron-gray hair, and it was gazing at the pair 
with eyes that seemed, she thought, unseeing, 
stony eyes, as it withdrew and melted into the 
gloom. 

^' Oh, my God — the face of the earl ! '^ she 
exclaimed. 

" Of whom ? '^ asked Alan, aghast. 

" The earl, my husband \'^ , 

" Where, Lenora — ^where ?" 

'^ There, in the shrubbery! " > 

Alan dashed furiously and wildly among the 
bays, laurels, and rhododendrons, but there was no 
one there, and a high wall with iron spikes stood 
beyond. 

"By your description," said he, after a time, 
and after he had rejoined the terrified and palpi- 
tating Lenora, " the face is that of the figure that 
I saw two nights ago in the avenue. Someone— an 
escaped lunatic, perhaps — must be loitering about.^ 
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Alan snmmoned Mr. Tankard the butler^ and 
Sprouts the gardener, and with lanterns they 
carefully searched the grounds in every direction ; 
but in vain, not a trace of the . loiterer could be 
found, and in the shrubbery where Lenora had 
seen the pale face peering forth, no marks of feet 
were to be seen amid the mould, save those of 
Alan himself ! 

It was incomprehensible. 

Jack Hollingworth suggested that some enemy 
was playing tricks with a magic-lantern; he and 
" Smith of ours '' had thus nearly scared some 
sepoy sentinels to death at Dumdum, Delhi, and 
other places. 

" A magic-lantern might produce both the face 
and figure,'^ said Alan, ^' but not make it speak as 
I heard it do." 

Could it be that Sir Arnold Carburton^s strange 
story of the figure he had seen on a sunny morning 
amid the bustle of Oray^s Inn Square had made 
them, by acting in some reflected way upon their 
imaginations, create the whole afEair ? It almost 
seemed so. 

But the story could not be concealed now, and 
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with many exaggerations it spread from the 
servants' hall to the stable-court, and soon far 
beyond that ; one and another began to affirm that 
they saw the same face and figure^ and even the 
gay, heedless, and thoughtless Lenora felt low- 
spirited and nervous on the subject for a whole day, 
and then she began to smile at her fears. 

''I am afraid that we are a couple of geese, 
Alan/' said she with one of her brightest smiles. 

" Then you have no fear, my darling ? '' 

" Pear of what, Alan ? '' 

^' These ghost stories ! " 

^' Ah no ; I am too happy again to be afraid of 
anything.'' 

" A ghost ! " said Jack Hollingworth to Oarcia ; 
" bah I dead people don't come so easily to life 
again." 

" In this world at least, dear Jack." 

" But if it is a hoax anyone is playing the 
household ? " 

" Then the police should be put upon the track 
— all the more surely that it. may be a thief." 

The appearance was 'again seen in the avenue 
by Miss Tippets, who came rushing into the house 

K 2 
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like a hunted creature, pale, panting, and sinking, 
and by the still-room maid, who filled the air 
with her shrieks, and went off in a hysterical 
fit. 

^' A ghost ! '' thought Alan to himself ; " are we 
all becoming fools, like old Martha Greenwood at 
the Gh:unge ? '' 

It was too wildly improbable; but all were 
fairly bewildered, for these strange and periodical 
appearances or reappearances were out of all their 
ordinary calculations. 

'^ I don't know what to think or believe,^' said 
Alan, as he and Hollingworth lingered one night 
in the smoking-room ; ^^ it is simply an outrageous 
idea ! " 

" And the vulgar world is so full of lies,'' said 
Jack. 

^' Lies and malevolence,*' added Alan, thinking 
of how these stories might affect the peace of 
Lenora. 

Every old house has its legend generally, and 
that of Tangleford, like its grander neighbour, 
Ashbourne Court, had many; but soon the ghost 
of the former place became one of the chief 
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things talked about in every drawing-room, every 
public-house, shop, and coterie in and about 
Botherdale. 

'^ Could it really be,'' said some, "that stately 
Ashbourne Court, or cosy old Tangleford House, 
with all their beautiful grounds, were even to 
become abodes shrouded in mystery and gloom, 
with dark tales tacked to them — tales to be told 
by the ignorant chawbacons of the district with 
lowered eyes and bated breath ? '' 

" It was too absurd,'' said the village doctor. 

"Yes — and much more likely to be a ghost 
with an eye to Mr. Tankard's plate-basket," said 
Mr. Gripper the lawyer ; " a ghost with a ^ jemmy ' 
and dark lantern, rather than that of the poor 
earl, who is now still being rocked in the cradle 
of the deep." 

" Boy and man, my lady, I have been here for 
more than fifty good years," said old Tankard 
solemnly, "and I never heerd talk of a ghost 
before." 

"There is some strange mystery about it," 
replied Lenora. 

"Please not to say so, my lady," he urged 
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asziously, '' because^ when there is a mystery^ there 
18— there is ■ " 

"fcWhat, Mr. Tarfkard ? " 

*' Sure to be mischief, my lady/' 

And though he scarcely knew what he did 
mean, the instincts of the old servant were nearer 
the truth than he thought. 

Miss Tippets was sure that the poor dear earl 
had died with something on his mind that he 
sought now to communicate ; but Sprouts the 
gardener, who only believed in the ghost who 
made free with his best apricots and melons, 
scouted her idea, till one evening in the twilight 
he saw the same pale face peering in at one of 
the lower windows, when he bawled aloud in the 
excess of his terror, though lately boasting "it 
was all bosh^ and he wam't bom yesterday." 

Even to him, coarse and unimaginative, had this 
phantom figure come. 

"But why say it was a phantom figured mildly 
suggested Mr. Maximus Oriel; "might it not be 
the Earl of Ashbourne, in his proper person, in 
his veritable body, and that he was never drowned 
atall?" 
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"The Earl of Ashbourne playing at hide- 
and-seek about his own house and grounds! A 
most sane suggestion, Mr. Oriel," said Garcia, 
with a withering glance at her former timid 
adorer. 

At his suggestion, however, the heart of Lenora 
seemed to contract with a great spasm, and then 
to leap wildly in her breast, as she thought of 
the present relations between herself and Alan 
Etherton — Alan, the very cause of the extra- 
ordinary departure of the earl on that journey from 
which he had never returned. 

As for Alan's mother, she, worthy woman, knew 
not what to think or what to fear; she was 
rather bewildered by the whole affair, but much 
more so by the new turn matters had taken of 
late. A rumour — a most disquieting one — she 
had heard of a fancy Alan had for a girl some- 
where, no one exactly knew where; and now he 
was in time to be married to the countess — his 
first love, Lenora Addison, after all ! 

Of course her old Cornish servant, Martha 
Greenwood, had early got hold of the story of a 
ghost being seen about Ashbourne woods and 
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Tangleford House; and dished it up again and 
again for Alan^s delectation. 

''But everyone knows between this and the 
Peak of Derby that the Calthorpes are a haunted 
and haunting race,'' she continued with volubility. 
"There was the old Ashbourne ghost — the Green 
Lady — in a sacque of green brocade, who used to 
appear in different parts of the house at different 
times, and sometimes in aU parts at once, to 
various persons. Her brocade is heard to rustle 
as she passes along and the moths are seen to 
fly out of it ; and she wears a high head-dress of 
old lace, like that on her portrait in the gallery. 
She is oftenest met at night in that same gallery. 
Her husband was drowned — drowned like the late 
earl — but in a sea-fight with the Dutch. She 
glides by with no mortal footstep, her face pale, 
awful, and fiendish, and disappears through the 
gallery door into a room beyond that has no 
outlet, not even a chimney. Now that another 
ghost has come, not a servant will remain in the 
place! But don't you think, Mr. Alan, that it 
is a judgment on the vicar's daughter, the young 
countess, for being so gay and heartless, so soon 
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after the death of the good earl, whose corpse is 
lying unburied in the salt salt sea/' 

*' She is neither gay nor heartless," said Alan 
in great wrath, "and I will thank you to cease 
your vulgar clack, Martha Greenwood ! " 

'^ It is evidently a sore subject with Alan/' said 
his mother gently, but with some point in her 
tone ; " and I only trust this ghost may not bode 
grief to more than the young countess/' 

Martha proved right in one surmise; some of 
the servants did begin to "give notice," to the 
intense annoyance of Lenora. 

*'0h, papa," she exclaimed one day to the 
vicar, " this is intolerable — utterly intolerable ! " 

''What is so?" 

"Either that the earl's phantom should be 
haunting Tangleford, or that he should be, as 
that fool Mr. Oriel suggests, no more dead than 
any of us ! " 

" I pray Heaven it might be so, for your sake, 
child, but the hope is bootless now — the captain 
of the packet saw him drowned. He failed to 
catch the life-belt thrown to him, and went down 
like a stone — God rest him ! As the great Joseph 
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has it : ^ I am wearj of conjectures, this must end 
them/ '' 

Just then the worthy vicar had some troubles 
of his own : some Dissenters, '^ those tares among 
the wheat" he deemed them, Wesleyans, no one 
exactly knew what they were — perhaps they 
scarcely knew themselves — ^had set up a taber- 
nacle in the parish — a vulgar square-windowed 
tabernacle in which a blacksmith held forth. As 
an additional source of fret, it was right over 
against his own venerable fane, St. Alkmund's, 
and the soul of the vicar was sorely stirred within 
him. 

But he was not without hope to ^^snufE them 
out;" for Mr. Maximus Oriel, who was seeking 
to forget Garcia and beginning to deem matri- 
mony in holy orders a mistake, was full of clerical 
business at St. Alkmund's and Botherdale, and 
nothing was heard of now but midnight services, 
prayer-meetings, house-to-house visitations, stirring 
of scripture-readers and bible-women, and the full 
enlightenment of the Saxon heathens of the 
vicariate, so nothing was done to exorcise the 
ghost at Tangleford House. 



CHAPTBE X. 



THE UNEXPECTED. 



The theory that that which is '' unexpected ^^ is 
most often the thing to happen, is pretty well 
known in the world; and that such was the case 
in one particular instance this chapter shall fully 
prove. 

Alan was now a daily visitor at Tangleford 
House. He rode or drove with the countess and 
her sister in the afternoon, and evening always 
found him by her side, in correct] evening costume. 

''I am the walking gentleman of the new 
melodrama — in choke and white tie/' he said 
laughingly of himself. 

But the melodramatic portion of the situation 
was the least pleasant feature in their affairs* 
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It was impossible that these ever-recarring 
stories -and rumours, exaggerated as tliey daily 
became more and more, could not but prove very 
disquieting and annoying to Alan and to Lenora, 
though, they both clung to Jack HoUingworth's 
theory of being the victims of trickery. 

** Trickery would suggest the idea of an enemy 
in this matter, rather than a mere practical joker/* 
said Alan. 

"And we can have no enemy," replied Lenora. 

" No, none that we know of." 

His thoughts flashed to Flora, but for a moment 
only, and then he blushed for himself. Oh no! 
never could she, so sainthke in her character, have 
aught to do with this mystery. Who then had ? 

"But the figure spoke to you, Alan, and muttered 
of vengeance.'* 

" Nay, unless my imagination deceived me, the 
figure was speaking to itself." 

" It is very horrid, darling, to think that we are 
figuring in a kind of melodrama that causes so 
much gossip." 

" To me it is a delicious dream rather, and these 
omens have no real terrors to me." 
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To Mrs. Addison they were a source of both 
terror and anxiety. 

" In all this matter/' said she to her husband^ 
''there is mach that I am utterly at a loss to 
unravel; in the past time, doctor, you always 
wished for daughters, I for sons." 

"And daughters came, Dorcas." 

" I wonder that people in their senses ever wish 
for daughters." 

" Why, Dorcas ? " asked the vicar with surprise. 

" They are such terrible responsibilities." 

* 

Mr. Oriel, in, his Boman collar, and with the 
longest of coats and faces, proposed to Oarcia 
that he should read certain prayers in and about 
the house, to lay the evil spirit if there was 
one; and, glad to speak to his lost love on any 
subject, being very Bitualistic, he quoted at great 
length from " Seed's Discourse on the Nature and 
Being of Evil Spirits," with the twelfth chapter 
of Matthew and the ninth of Luke on the same 
mysterious subject ; but was laughed at by 
Garcia, and deemed by Alan in his irritation '' a 
reverend donkey," for taking so serious a view of 
the affair. 
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''Bat to tliink of sncli things being canvassed 
nigHtly at The Calthorpe Arms and elsewhere ! *^ 
said Lenora. 

'' Yes, when snch refreshing themes as reaping- 
machines, short-horns, gaano, cattle, and mangold- 
worzel fail to interest,'' replied Alan laaghuiglj, as 
they idled one evening in the now faded autamnal, 
or nearly winter garden. 

"It is horrid, very!" said Lenora, almost with 
tears in her eyes. 

"Oar marriage, darling, will give them some- 
thing else to discuss and think aboat,'' said he in 
a low voice. 

*' Oh, Alan, Alan ! " mnrmured the girl, looking 
np with her soft fair face radiant with love. 

"In a little time, dearest^'' said Alan, as he 
led her to a rastic sofa, "and neither rumoars nor 
revenges nor ghosts — not even the terrible Green 
Lady herself, will have any effect upon us.'' 

" My dear, dear Alan ! " she whispered, nestling 
close to him. 

*' And now," said he, as his arm went caress- 
ingly round her, "to end all this, Lenora, and 
return to what we have so often spoken of — it 
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is nearly six months since you became a widow^ 
Lenora." 

" Not six months, surely/' she urged coyly in 
a low voice. 

" More than six — ^why, darling, this is the end 
of October." 

" So it is — well, what of that, you dear, teasing 
fellow, Alan ? '' 

"When is it to be?" he asked in a caressing 
whisper. 

" When is what to be ? " 

"You know well, you provoking monkey." 

" Our marriage ? " 

"Yes, Lenora." 

" Not for fully six months hence." 

" Six months ! " 

"Yes ; appearances, you know, darling, must be 
studied." 

Alan sighed. 

The amber twilight deepened around them, and 
oblivious of the falling dew the enamoured pair 
reclined on the rustic sofa, with their arms en- 
twined around each other, silent in a species of 
luxurious love-trance — ^we have no other name for 
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it — ^her face resting on the breast of Alan, whose 
cheek was pillowed on the parting of her wealth of 
golden 'hair. 

Thus were they^ when lo ! a dark figure and 
a pallid ominous face came noiselessly and 
spectrelike before them in an instant — the face 
and eyes Alan had seen in the avenue^ and that had 
been seen by Lenora in the shrubbery— the face of 
the Earl of Ashbourne ! 

A shriek escaped her and she fainted away^ 
but in his grasp^ for it seemed to her appalled soul 
as if it was no spectre that stood before them 
then ! 



CHAPTER XI. 

HOW WILL IT ALL END ? 

''It is high time this, worse than extreme folly, 
were ended ! " 

" I think so too. Sir Arnold/* 

The speakers were Mr. Solomon Slinker and 
Sir Arnold Carburton, who had been telegraphed 
for in hot haste from London, and who were, with 
the Earl of Ashbourne, over a glass of dry sherry 
and a bisooit in a country inn on the Doyedale 
road and not far from the town of Ashbourne, and 
their interview took place some hours before the 
last eyentful evening closed in at Tangleford. 

So the earl was not drowned after all. The 
captain of the Ostend Belgian mail-boat had cer- 
tainly seen him fail to catch the Ijife-belt thrown 
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towards him ; he had also quite as certainly seen 
the earl sink ; bat in the obscurity^ confusion^ and 
hurly-burly he did not see him rise again^ clinging 
for life to a spar. 

To this he had held on for hours^ buffeted 
sorely by the waves and wind; but the latter, 
with the tide, was then luckily setting in shore 
along the weary strip of barren and level sand 
that borders the whole coast of Belgium, and on 
this he was cast, some miles from Blankenberghe, 
in a deathlike faint, and left by the receding 
waves, though sorely grudged apparently by their 
greedy back-wash^ high and dry, like a stranded 
fish, but with a severe wound in the temple^ from 
the effects of which, together with all he had 
undergone^ he suffered long in the hands of 
strangers. 

These were a Belgian fisherman and his sons, 
who took him to their little hut, an inverted 
boat, or old lugger, which formed the only object 
visible for some miles along the sandy dunes and 
grassy holms of the coast. His French valet had 
perished; the fishermen could only speak their 
native Flemish; thus the earl had no means of 
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informing them who or what he was, though by 
the display of his porte-monnaie he showed that he 
could pay them well. 

With returning health, his anger at Lenora^ 
and, sooth to say, a little at his own ecoentrio 
departure^ came back^ and he remained incognito 
for a time at Ostend and elsewhere. A few 
weeks ago he had returned and been in corre- 
spondence with his solicitor^ whom he still bound 
to further secrecy^ and hence all the recent 
mystery. 

Nursing his wrath to keep it warm^ nursing 
his ready jealousy too, the earl — though a man 
of sound sense usually — ^had with pertinacious 
eccentricity, for which too probably the wound on 
his head accounted, kept himself aloof, grinding 
his heart, as it were, and wrapping himself up in. 
his cultivated misery. 

He had scarcely known what to do-— he had 
permitted himself to be deemed so long dead to 
all, even Mr. Blinker, whose mysterious conduct 
was thus completely explained. He felt sorely 
tempted, yet feared to burst into Tangleford 
House, and commit some outrage upon the 
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amenities of civilised society by taunting liis 
wife with her weakness, her — ^he could not well 
define what it was — and by rushing at her guesi 
(for such Alan was, ostensibly) like an enraged 
polecat. 

" I was so long ill at Blankenberghe/' said he 
wearily to Sir Arnold, '^so long hovering, as ifc 
were, on the confines of another world, that all 
sense of its terrors had become lost to me; and 
I would that I had never returned to find the 
countess thus, in the early stage of her supposed 
widowhood; but I had left her what she believed 
herself — ^poor thing ! — to be a free woman ; and 
times there are when I feel inclined to bury 
myself abroad and '^ 

" This is sheer madness, my lord ! ^' exclaimed 
Mr. Slinker, as usual when excited, polishing his 
bald pate with his yellow bandanna. 

''I know my duty to my tenants, my family, 
and to my position in the world — all require me 
to assert myself and explain my absence, you 
need not tell me that, Mr. Slinker, but I shrink 
from the task.'' 

" Then it was you I saw in Gray's Inn Square 
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that morning/' said Sir Arnold, laughing heartily, 
"and pursued in haste up the rickety wooden 
staircase ? " 

'^Yes/' replied the earl; but his face did not 
reflect the laughter of his friend, 

*^ Did you vanish into the wall, in true ghostly 
fashion ? " 

'' No — of course not ! '^ 

" Where then ? '' 

'' Simply into Slinker's inner office, where you 
never thought of looking for me/' 

'^I could not doubt Mr. Slinker's denial of 
having seen you, or that you were there. What 
a devil of a trick you have played us all, 
Ashbourne ! " 

The latter made a grimace, and drained a glass 
of sherry. He would have done well not to think 
himself so injured before marriage, for he had 
worried himself, conned over, and recalled what 
A wiser man would have forgotten, or never 
thought of. 

His move had been an elderly man's mistake, 
and it had not unnaturally led to a young woman's 
folly, yet without any criminality in any sense 
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as yet. All that had taken place had been 
utterly beyond his calculations. 

Alan Etherton, he founds had been a daily 
visitor — aU but a constant guest at Tangleford, 
with the run of the stables and- preserves ! The 
earl was transported with rage^ and overwhelmed 
with a grief that had almost something comical in 
it. Old relations had doubtless been renewed 
between these two — Etherton and the countess — 
and an end to the stereotyped period for mourn- 
ing was, doubtless, only waited for! This state 
of things surpassed his wildest imaginings, yet 
he had laboriously contributed in himself to bring 
them aU about. 

" Soon forgotten ! ^* he had thought, as he had 
watched the pair on that night when he lurked 
in the shrubbery. *' Of course : leave your place 
in that wretched little orbit you have in the world 
for a few days, and when you come back another 
fellow has taken it ; and when you depart for 
good and aU, who the devil remembers you six 
months afterwards ? But I'll mar their little game. 
Madman that I have been, flinging her at this 
fellow's head — actually throwing her into his arms ! '* 
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The earl was now nearer sixty than fifty; yet 
no lad of nineteen was ever more hopelessly in 
love with, or more jealous of^ a pretty little golden- 
haired girl^ than he was with Lenora. 

With this sort of thing, Mr. Slinker, to whom 
matrimony was no novelty^ and Mrs. Slinker had 
ceased to be a goddess, had not the slightest 
sympathy. 

"In my marriage, Slinker," said the earl, 
sighing, "I have made, hang it ^' 

" What, my lord ? " 

" The one great mistake of my life/' 

" Perhaps f '' 

" Not at all^ it will all come right in the end ! ^' 
said Sir Arnold Carburton stoutly; "but do you 
think that brooding over one's wounds makes 
them smart the less? — and what were yours, but 
whim-whams and imaginary ones ! ^' 

" By Heaven, Carburton, they are not imaginary 
ones now ! " 

" Whose fault is that ? Here, night after night, 
instead of going into your own house at Tangle- 
ford, you have been prowling about like a poacher 
with his net, or a housebreaker with lantern and 
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false keys, earning for yourself the reputation of 
being a ghost, peering into windows, patting the 
maids into hysterics, and running the risk of 
being fired on by old Tankard, or having your own 
dogs set upon you by Welsher the head-groom. 
By Jove! the whole situation passes my compre- 
hension ; and it has been all to see — what ? " 
" My wife with that fellow Etherton/' 
" Well, I hope you liked it ! " said Sir Arnold, 
with combined amusement and irritation of 
manner. 

"Her first love, the very fellow of whom Sir 
Bangham, Sir Sloper Slyfield, and others spoke 
in my hearing that night. I have seen him by her 
side, at her back, hanging over her fondly and 
admiringly at the piano; she in her weeds — 
weeds, faugh ! — singing with that clear sweet 
voice which beguiled me, singing her best, though 
the words again and again were twaddle, some- 
thing about 

" T?were madness to remember, 
'Twere better to forget. 

That is, madness to remember, and better to 
forget me. If she cared for me, or my supposed 
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death, how could she, or how dared she, sit down 
and play and sing thus^and to that fellow of all 
the men in Britain ! '^ 

" All this is wild, my lord,'' said Slinker, resort- 
ing to his bandanna, while, indeed, Sir Arnold 
had some trouble in preserving decent gravity; 
^'you abandon your place, and he takes it, that 
is all/' 

'' She is false and heartless ! " 

'^She is your wife — ^the Countess of Ash- 
bourne," said Sir Arnold in a warning kind of 
tone. 

^' She has not proved herself the angel, the 
perfect creature I deemed her when I married 
her." 

''But neither has she proved the wicked 
traitress you seem resolved to deem her now. 
You left her to think herself free to wed, or to 
remain unwedded at wiU. It was most perilous 
work, Ashbourne." 

''True," said the earl through his clenched 
teeth, for it seemed as if, since his sojourn at 
Blankenberghe, much of the calm, placid, and 
aristocratic dignity with which he was wont 
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to comfort Himself had left him now ; " bat life ia 
too short for this sort of thing, Arnold." 

" True, it is lucky we don't live in patriarchal 
times/' 

*' But only consider my present position — ^plaee 
yourselves in it." 

"I cannot place myself in your position, my 
Lord Ashbourne/' said Mr. Slinker, who feared 
this long consultation might not prove a paying 
one. 

"Why?" asked the earl sharply. 

" Because I cannot imagine the possibility of 
ever being in it." 

"Why?" 

" Mrs. Slinker is so different from the countess." 

'' Hang Mrs. Slinker ! " thought the earl. 
''She is different to the countess in more ways 
than one." 

''So many men, so many minds," said the 
lawyer, who seemed to read the earl's thoughts. 
"I should never have adopted your lordship's role 
or dreamed of hiding myself to seek for what I 
didn't want to find." 

"But that man, Etherton, is the man of all 
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others whom she should have shunned/' said the 
earl, returning to the burden of his grievance. 

" The very man of all others most likely to be 
where he is, spurred on by pride and revenge." 

"Revenge on whom, Carburton?" 

" On you, Ashbourne ! " 

" For what ? " demanded the earl calmly and 
loftily. 

'^ Taking her from him — ^what more natural ? '' 

'^ By Heaven, until that night in Covent 
Garden, I scarcely knew there was such a fellow 
in existence ! " 

" You know it well now, then,'' said Sir Arnold 
with some point, and the earl was not slow to 
understand. 

" Tour lordship has certainly acted like a man 
who cuts ofE his nose to spite his face," said 
Mr. Solomon Slinker. 

"How, sir — how, sir?" asked the earl haughtily, 
as he might tolerate that from Sir Arnold which 
he would not from his soHcitor, though an old 
friend. 

''By thus concealing yourself after recovery," 
said Mr. Slinker stoutly, "you have only com- 
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plicated matters and nearly compromised Lady 
Ashbourne— or lured her into compromising herself 
with this young fellow/' 

"Her first love, and all that sort of thing! 
Confound them^ I will spoil their little game, and 
blight his visions of enjoying the pleasures of 
Tangleford House, of pleasant society — an intro- 
duction to the best in London, music^ billiards^ 
dry champagne, and plenty of flirtation/' 

Sir Arnold laughed outright. 

'' I am afraid, Ashbourne,'' said he, " that you 
have let yourself in for a little amount of chaff 
at the clubs." 

" Chaff ! What do you mean, Arnold ? " 

"Well, badinage; it is the same thing, isn't 
it?" 

"Sounds different; but I should like to see 
the man who would dare to attempt either with 
me ! " said the ear}, twirling the pointed ends of 
his iron-gray mustachios. '^ I am not the muff I 
was in my ^ green and salad days,' as someone 
has it. I know the world and the ways of the 
world." 

The earl ground his teeth with very undignified 
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rage, and beat tlie floor witli Ids heel. His 
authority over Lenora as her lord and master^ 
whom she had vowed to love, honour, and obey, 
must be asserted at once; this living scandal, as 
he deemed it, could go on no longer now» 
Heaven ! perhaps — nay, he could scarcely doubt- 
matters had gone so far that her love for Alan 
Etherton, if it ever died out, might be now 
stronger than ever, and she might elope, and thus 
end the affair, as so mQ>ny high-born flirtations 
end now, in utter disgrace! 

" ni do something rash ! '^ exclaimed the earl 
as the thought of this maddened him ; " hang it. 
Blinker, I feel inclined to kill them both ! " 

''It would profit your lordship little to play 
the part of Othello," said the lawyer with & 
saturnine smile ; '' besides, the jealous Moor 
deemed himself wronged in life, while you deem 
yourself so in the death you have simulated.. 
Besides, from all I have seen and heard, I don^i 
think the young fellow prone to evil'' 

"What do you think, then?" 

'*That — that — that " Even the lawyer 

coloured and paused. 
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''Oat with it^ sir! I hate to have matters 
minced, or things half said/' 

''Well, my lord, that the countess may have 
led him on, and drawn him from another girl; 
indeed, I have heard as much." 

'' So much the worse — ^so much the worse ; 
but I shall make wild work with the lot of 
them ! '' 

"Nay, nay, my lord; act calmly. You have 
just returned ; resume your place with dignity 
and assumed composure — act calmly, I say," con- 
tinued the lawyer, " and avoid all further scandals." 

So the earl took the advice of his friend the 
solicitor. He put it in practice that same even- 
ing, and hence the tableau with which our last 
chapter closed. 

Never before had Alan Etherton suffered such 
mingled emotions of dismay, disgust, and grief, 
such utter humiliation, as when the earl by one 
haughty and imperious wave of his hand, and the 
single word " Begone ! " uttered hoarsely but dis- 
tinctly, compelled him to quit the side of Lenora 
and the vicinity of Tangleford House it seemed 
too surely for ever ! 
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He Had disappeared when Lenora recovered, 
and she found herself alone with her husband ! 

Her mind instantly took in the whole situation^ 
past and present. She felt that she had been the 
victim of a trick, and this sentiment^ with the 
natural indignation it excited, gave her courage; 
but she was pale, trembling, and voiceless, and 
was not hypocrite enough to feign joy for his 
safety and return; but remained gazing at him 
in the twilight with a startled expression in her 
dilated, and then drooping eyes. Anon ^he 
covered her face and burst into a passion of tears 
—tears that were bom of shame and bitter mor- 
tification — for she had now learned to love Alan 
dearly, and had for ever lost him ! 

Fruitlessly had she lured him from Flora 
Balfem, who had [loved him with all her innocent 
heart and soul ; and worst perhaps of aU, for her- 
self personally now, she had only confirmed the 
jealous earl in all his suspicions of her heartless- 
ness and lack of love for himself^ those suspicions 
so bitterly expressed when he quitted their house 
in Piccadilly. 

The brief delusion, the dream of happiness 
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was over; she and Alan were separated for 
life, and none would sympathise with either in 
any way. Worse than that, they were bnt too 
likely to become a source of ill-natured derision 
to aU! 

Gloomily and sternly, while yet grasping her 
passive little hand, did the pale earl regard 
her. 

"So, so,'' said he, "you have actually begun 
that perilously downward path, on which it is 
so difficult for a woman to say where she wiU 
stop ! '' 

" It is false, my lord," said Lenora firmly and 
bitterly; '^,to the only path I have trod — one 
deemed by all an innocent one — I have been 
invited by yourself.'' 

" Is this scene, which I have just interrupted, 
acting up to your marriage vows — ^those vows 
said before your good father in yonder parish 
church ? Is this your mode of loving, honouring, 
and obeying a husband?" 

''Who has been so unjust to me; who has 
cruelly acted a part; and whom I deemed 
dead ^" 
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''And whom you cannot forgive for being 
alive/^ 

*' I implore you not to say so, my lord ! " 

"I used to be 'Pred^ onco, when we were 
alone/' said the earl in a broken voice, for already 
his heart was melting to his fairy-looking little 
wif e^ with her pleading white face and wealth of 
golden hair ; " but I, alas, have been doubly dead 
to you ! '^ 

" Doubly ? " faltered Lenora. 

" Yes ; ' we all die twice ' we have been told ; 
'the first time is when we simply cease to be; 
the second, when we are forgotten/ ^' 

The earl felt inclined to weep, so he lapsed into 
silence, and taking her hand led her towards the 
house. 

" Back ! the earl comed back a'ter all, a^ter 
all ! '^ exclaimed the frequenters of the bar of The 
Calthorpe Arms, when Welsher the head-groom 
and Sprouts the gardener carried the news thither ; 
'^ comed back when we thought as he was in that 
happy land where it is beer and skittles all day 
long ! " 

VOL. IL M 
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Bat the sudden reappearance of the earl in his 
own house^ circle, and place, occasioned, it may 
well be conceived, comment, astonishment, and 
much congratulation in circles far greater than 
that of the village inn. 

Lenora had now the great horror of having to 
act a part she had never attempted before — that 
of seeming to love a husband who put not the 
slightest trust in her though he loved her dearly ; 
and she failed miserably in any affectation of joy 
at his return, for, as we have said, she was not 
hypocrite enough for that ; and her stunned aspect 
was made the more apparent by her contrast with 
the light-hearted Grarcia's extreme effusiveness. 

How were all these complications to end ? 

She was full of dreadful uncertainties how to 
act, and all about the future. She knew the 
sore agony the earl had felt in past times at his 
silly doubts of her then; so what must be his 
emotions now ? 

Would he ever shake off the demon of distrust, 
and would the matrimonial waters through which 
they had to sail together, ever flow smoothly, 
after this terrible apple of discord had rippled 
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them. One fact was plain — all traces of Alan^ 
presents^ books^ music^ and letters must disappear. 

She collected the latter to the veriest scrap, for 
the second time, burned them all to tinder, and 
drying her eyes — bitterly had she wept daring 
the little conflagration — she strove, but strove in 
vain, to seem her own bright, sunny, and un- 
clouded self again. Impossible! the revulsion 
was too great. 

It was measure for measure now, drop for drop ; 
retribution dealt out even-handed on both, to the 
last globule ! Every torture she had inflicted on 
him in the past, and on Flora too, she was now 
herself enduring. 

She had lured Alan to her side and to her 
love once more, only to lose him most miserably 
and for ever, while Flora Balfem, all unknown 
to herself, was amply avenged! 

'^Oh, how will it all end— how will it all 
end?^' she exclaimed as she wrung her little white 
hands, with their slender fingers interlaced, in her 
exceeding misery. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

IN THE VALLEY OP THE SHADOW. 

But the shadow of a great sorrow was darkening 
over Flora about that time. 

Nurse Halliday had been ailing under a multi- 
plicity of internal complaints — a complication 
which defied the medical skill of Dr. Lockjaw, the 
i^sculapius of the nearest village. She had long 
been nnable to work, and was now permanently 
confined to bed, and thus required constant 
attendance. 

Sweetly and patiently Flora clung to her side 
with mingled tenderness, terror, and pity— pity 
for the pain and growing weakness of Elsie, 
tenderness bom of the great love they bore each 
other, and a vague terror when she looked beyond 
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the sure-coming time, whicli she shuddered and 
shrank from contemplating — when Elsie, the only 
human being to whom she could cling, would 
have passed away, and she would be left in the 
bleak world alone — all alone! 

To Dr. Lockjaw, a kind-hearted little man. 
Flora had ever been somewhat of an enigma. He 
knew not in what relationship — if any — she stood 
to Mrs. Halliday; he was aware of her great 
beauty, of her superior education, her delicacy 
and ladylike tone and bearing; which were all 
unsuited to her present sphere and sordid sur- 
roundings. He had never sought to discover her 
secret, though that she had some secret he felt 
assured ; but he deemed it his duty to acquaint her, 
which he did with equal delicacy, kindness, and 
regret, that Elsie Halliday would never see another 
New Year's Day — and now the end of November 
was at hand. 

The announcement — the sentence, for as such it 
sounded — fell like a knell upon the heart of 
Flora. 

The doctor gone, she stole back to the sick 
room, and strove to compose her quivering face 
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from the searching, anxious, loving eyes of one 
whom she viewed as doomed — ^as already standing 
on the threshold of the unseen, and whom the last 
words of the doctor had suddenly invested with 
a new, mournful, and solemn interest. 

Doctors err sometimes, and he might be 
mistaken ; but no, no ; Flora could conceal from 
herself no longer the terrible conviction that dear 
old Nurse Elsie, her only friend, was dying; the 
only creature who cared for her, and for whom she 
cared ! 

Save when she had some necessary little house- 
hold matters to attend to, she scarcely ever left 
her by day, and spent every night by her side. 
In Florals face, and in the half-uttered hints of 
the doctor, Elsie had read her fate, but she had 
no fear of that valley of the shadow through 
which she was so soon to pass. Her life had been 
a blameless one; she was not weary of it — ^far 
from that; but her soul was shaken with grief and 
anxiety for Flora. 

'^If Heaven wills it, when my time comes, I 
hope it will be short — short and quick; I don't 
want to be long o' dying. I am quite ready to go 
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where my dear old John has gone before me/' 
she was wont to say ; " but for you, my bairn — 
my bonnie cushie-doo — ^Miss Flora, you will be 
alone in the world, and it is a wide and a cold, 
cold place ! '' 

"Don't talk thus, Elsie, you rend my heart,'' 
Flora would reply in a flood of tears, pressing the 
old woman's face to her breast. "Oh, how nice 
it would be if we could both die together ! " she 
added with a fond yet ghastly smile. 

The last week of a dull, foggy, and most cheer- 
less November was passing by ; day after day the 
rain was descending in a dull, steady^ and mono- 
tonous drizzle, the monotony of which made the 
heart sickj even a storm, with the lighttiing 
flashing through the air, the thunder booming 
overhead, the trees twisted, torn, and uprooted 
before the blast, had been better than such 
monotony. 

In her intervals of work. Flora read to the 
sufferer some books lent her by Doctor Lockjaw ; 
and as she read, she had to listen alternately to 
the confidences of the good, and, in many respects 
almost sinless soul that was so soon to pass away. 
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Elsie lay, for the most of the time, propped on 
pillows, talking feebly of the old times, when 
Flora was a child, and in her father^s honse in 
the pleasant Merse, amid the green pastoral slopes 
of the Sonthem Lammermnirs. Her mind was 
now prone to go bj^ck and dwell on old memories, 
as if it could dwell on them while no earthly future 
remained for her now. 

In her present anxiety and occupation, Flora 
had almost ceased to think of Alan. She had 
sedulously striven for some time to forget him 
and the great wrong he had done, and now Elsie's 
illness caused his memory to grow fainter daily in 
the girl's mind. 

"Oh, kind Heaven," she prayed in her heart, 
and half audibly with her sweet lips, "give me this 
woman's life, she is so dear to me ! " 

Then she would kiss the sufferer's forehead, 
lightly as if a rose-leaf touched it. She became 
so accustomed to the dim twilight that prevailed 
in Elsie's curtained room, that when she went 
out into the wintry daylight of November it 
seemed to dazzle; but she always shrank from 
going abroad, even when counselled by the doctor 
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to do so for the sake of her own health, as then 
it was that every hedge and tree brought most 
vividly back the thoughts of Alan Btherton. 

One night Elsie was more than usually restless, 
and Flora never left her side for a moment. It 
was evident, to the grief and terror-stricken girl, 
that the beginning of the eni had come. Flora 
never thought of going to bed, and accordingly 
made all the necessary arrangements for sitting up. 

The old clock ticked apparently louder than 
usual ; the winter wind seemed to sigh more sadly 
round the little cottage and amid the great leafless 
trees that overshadowed it ; the embers of the fire 
cast weird figures on the floor. 

As midnight came, the dying woman, after 
taking the firm soft hand of Flora, seemed to feel, 
by the light in her sunken eyes, more strength 
and comfort ; she closed them, and with a gleam of 
satisfaction. Flora watched her drop asleep. 

The hours of the winter morning — those hours 
that are so weary and so chill to the watcher — 
stole slowly on ; the fire in the grate was sinking 
to its lowest ebb, and Flora was kneeling en- 
deavouring to replenish it noiselessly, but failed, 
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and the sufferer stirred. How painfully pale and 
sharp and worn her face looked in the light of tha 
lamp which struggled for mastery with the cold 
blue dawn of another day ! 

" Flora, my darling ; where are you ? '' asked 
Nurse Elsie feebly. 

" I am here — here, by your side/' 

" Give me your hand ; the fire has gone out, 
night has come on again very soon ; it is growing 
dark — dark and murky; my bairn — my cushie- 
doo ! '' 

Elsie's head fell back suddenly; tears blinded 
the eyes of Flora, who thrust her handkerchief 
into her mouth, with difficulty repressing a desire 
to shriek. 

There was a quivering of the pale blue lips, a 
strange fluttering of the eyelids, a gurgle in the 
throat, then a sigh most terrible to hear — ^fearfully 
so, for with that sigh an immortal spirit took its 
flight. A strange calmness stole with a pallor 
over the attenuated face, the lower jaw dropped, 
and poor old Elsie lay in all the majesty of deaths 
just as the winter sun came up in all his crimson 
glory. 
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The time had come at last — the time so difficult 
to realise^ and of which she had such a childish 
terror, when she would be left alone with the dead, 
and her occupation gone. 

The time had come, but, strange to say, it 
brought no terror with it. She threw herself on 
her knees by the bedside, and, with clasped hands, 
burst into a paroxysm of incoherent prayer. 

Then she seated herself near the bed and sat 
like one turned into stone. In this condition she 
was found by the doctor, when he drove over 
betimes to see how his patient fared — or rather to 
see if the end had come. 

'^ My poor child,^^ said he caressingly to Flora, 
*' you can't remain here, thus ! " 

'' Where am I to go ? '^ asked Flora vacantly. 
Have you no relations ? '^ 
No,'' replied Flora, shivering as she thought 
of her cold and sneering Aunt Dubbin. 

" Friends, then — everyone has some friends ? " ', 

" I have none now — my only friend is here ! " 
exclaimed the girl, throwing herself passionately on 
dead Elsie's breast. 

''This is terrible — and singular as well as 
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terrible,'^ said the doctor kindly, as he lifted her 
from the bedside and placed her in a chair. 

He was a bachelor, but a kind old one. He at 
once bethought him of his housekeeper, and des- 
patching the groom in his gig for her, he remained 
with Flora, whom he led into the little sitting-room 
of the cottage. 

Dreary, dreary were the days that followed, 
when the creature on whom all Flora's anxiety 
had been centred was borne away from their 
once pleasant little dwelling — away from her sight 
for evermore. Leaning on the doctor's arm, Flora 
was the sole mourner, and he took her home in his 
housekeeper's charge. 

It was now that Flora recognised to the full 
the greatness of her loss, the terrible blank left 
in her heart by the death of Elsie, who had been 
unto her as a second mother. Her occupation 
was indeed gone. There were no more little 
dainties to prepare j nothing to be done, the first 
in the morning, or the last at night, for the help- 
less patient, or in every hour between; no more 
hurrying from the kitchen-fire to the sick-room; 
no one to tell how the hens were laying, and how 
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the snowdrops were peeping up through the brown 
earth already. 

It seemed so strange and desolate to be without 
Elsie now, with the knowledge that she could never, 
never see her more ! 

During Elsie's long illness, and the total loss of 
her lace-cleaning, as we have told, the little sum 
remaining in old Mrs. Halliday's cash-box had 
gone, nearly to the crooked sixpence which she 
always kept ''for luck/' and which her husband 
had once worn at his watch-chain, as a hole in it 
remained to attest. 

After all debts were paid and the cottage was 
emptied, nothing remained for Flora, who now 
found herself more than ever a helpless and most 
desolate creature. 

What was to become of her? One thing was 
evident; she could not remain at the doctor's 
house, old bachelor though he was; of this his 
housekeeper was distinctly conscious, all the more 
that she "knew what fools men are,*' and that 
she was not without matrimonial views on the 
village ^sculapius. 



CHAPTER Xm. 

HISIOBTTJNES NEVEB COHE ALONIi. 

Thb sudden reappearance and safety of the 
Carl proved, of course, a nine days^ wonder; his 
absence was explained away by those interested, 
in several modes^ and the claimants for the 
title were, as may be supposed, more disgusted 
than delighted, and Sir Bangham, at the Guards' 
club, now made light of his rejection by Lenora 
to his chum, Sir Sloper, believing, or flattering 
himself that she knew of his existence after aU. 

"By Jove," sighed the hlase dandy, "how 
mightily uncertain is the tenure by which we poor 
bachelors hold our freedom ! " 

" True ; and in losing his, if all tales be true,^' 
replied Sir Sloper with a knowing wink; "the 
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earl made a mistake in matrimony, like our great 
ancestor/' 

" Who the deuce do you mean ? '^ 

" The old market-gardener of Eden/' 

"We must send our warmest congratulations, 
anyhow/' 

" Of course, of course ! " 

And then they laughed heartily. 

Thanks for the safety and return of the earl, 
as lord of the manor and great magnate of the 
district, were duly offered up by the vicar in the 
church of St. Alkmund at Rotherdale, and Mr. 
Oriel looked more solemn than ever, as he preached 
in a snow-white cotta and embroidered stole. The 
bells rang peals in the old ivy-shrouded spire — 
peals of joy. 

"How pleasantly," thought the earl with a 
grimace, "must they sound to the ears of the 
countess ! " 

Not without justice, the vicar and Mrs. Addison, 
with their daughters, and most certainly Alan, were 
bitterly indignant at the whole conduct of the earl ; 
for if his fit of eccentricity had only inspired him 
to continue a little longer his outrageous absence. 
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complications must have arisen, of which it was 
difficult to see the en<L 

As for the vicar, he began to agree with 
"Dorcas dear" — ^not that he ever disagreed with 
her — that daughters were a mistake. . 

There was Virginius, whose daughter cost him 
a vast amount of trouble; there was Shylock, 
whose daughter inspired such implacable revenge 
and grief; Jephthah, and ever so many more; but 
Lenora had certainly had a narrow escape. 

" When is it to be ? When ? '' That question, 
asked by Alan in a caressing whisper, seemed to 
be burned into the soul of the earl. "Ha! he 
hasn^t got the dead man^s shoes, after all ! '* 

Lenora did not know what, or how much he 
knew, or did not know what he might have heard 
or now suspected ; and, naturally, she shrank from 
asking him. She only knew for certainty that he 
had seen her lingering with Alan at the door of 
the conservatory, and whispering with considerable 
empressement ; and lastly, on that terrible evening 
when she was reclining on his breast, in a secluded 
part of the garden. 

"What had he heard — how much or how 
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little?" she asked herself a hundred times, while 
her eyes quailed under his, as they had never done 
before those of any human being. She only knew, 
that if — ^gaiety apart — ^the brief time of her 
married life had been unhappy before this contre- 
temps, the future would be, too probably, intoler- 
able, now that raging jealousy and black suspicion 
perturbed the waters of the nuptial pool. 

On the other hand, the earl had now increased 
his own unhappiness; his chief dread arose from 
the fact that these two lovers had been roughly 
separated by his unforeseen return, and that their 
flirtation, love-afEair, or whatever it was, had not 
worn itself out. Herein lay the danger, for they 
might yet astonish the world of society by taking 
flight together. 

There was nothing to prevent Grarcia^s marriage 
with Jack HoUingworth from coming off now ; and 
thus Lenora gladly grasped at it, as the means to 
an end — to draw attention from the earl, from 
herself, and late occurrences. 

So married they were, accordingly; and then, 
in town at Piccadilly and in the country at 
Ashbourne Court, a series of dinners and balls 
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were given in rapid succession ; but from all these 
affairs Sir Bangham de Blackqueem, Sir Sloper 
Slyfield, Mr. William Wilderspin, and one or two 
others, found themselves omitted. 

Ere long they discovered that their names were 
not only struck off Lord Ashbourne's dinner list^ 
but also off his visitors'^ list; why, they never were 
lucky enough to discover. 

'Til have no more such fellows about me,, 
Carburton,*' said the earl ; " and at my table none 
shall sit but those who are friends.'^ 
" Absolute friends ? '' 
"Of course!" 

"Then, my dear Ashbourne, your circle will 
be extremely limited, I fear." 
" Cynical, as usual.*' 
" But truthful." 

Amid all this, Lenora, to do her justice, tried to 
be wifely and domestic, and to make up to the 
earl for the past; thus, with a sick heart and a 
preoccupied brain, she talked to him, read to him, 
sang to him, played to him, whenever he con- 
descended to listen and i^pprove. He began to 
conceive that she had ^become loving and re* 
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pentant after all, when she was only striving to 
reconcile herself to the inevitable, and read with 
envy the gashing epistles of Garcia, which detailed 
the happiness of herself and Jack Hollingworth 
during their honeymoon on the Continent. 

Alan, in the solitude of the Grange, heard and 
read in the local prints of the gay doings at 
Ashbourne Court, and elsewhere, and of the earl 
and countess being seen together at all kinds of 
spectacles, doubtless, as he thought with a bitter 
sardonic smile, to stamp out any rumours that 
had gone abroad, or to prevent those surmises in 
which the naturally evil mind of the public might 
indulge. 

He read and heard of them, we say, and they 
were not pleasant things for him to hear of, just 
then; and ''serve him right,^^ perhaps some of our 
readers may say. 

Was she becoming attached to her old hus- 
band in reality ? Perhaps, for Lenora was very 
unstable. 

"Some men are the favourites of Fortune; 

others the butts of Pate ! ^^ says an aphorism, 

and Alan thought so in his case. He had be^ 
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come the butt of Pate, through much that was^^ 
yet not entirely — his own fault, and in the future 
still more was he doomed to become the butt of 
Fate. 

An elopement ! Times there were, when in the 
anger, desperation, and mortification of his heart, 
and his disgust of the whole situation, he might 
actually have proposed such a measure to Lenora. 
Had they not — when so fearfully and fatally dis- 
turbed by the earl — been actually scheming out 
the time of their marriage; and he had been 
sighing to think that six months more must elapse, 
as Lenora urged. 

Six months, and now ! He ground his teeth. 
But if he had any visions of eloping, Lenora 
had none; propriety apart, such an idea never 
entered her pretty head. She could not, and would 
not, have foregone the tinsel of rank and the 
luxuries afforded by wealth — the good things of 
this life which that tinsel brought with it, for ten 
Alan Ethertons! 

He heard much of her happiness and gaiety, 
but never dreaming that they were assumed and 
indeed over-acted, he thought like the earl, that 
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he miglit liave been only deluded by a woman 

after all. 

Beautiful she is ; 
The serpents vain less subtle than her kiss, 
The snake but vanquished dust; and she would draw 
Another host from heaven, to break heaven's bow. 

One of the most galling features in the whole 
situation was, that Alan, who had been envied 
by many for the position he held at Tangleford 
House, now became the laughing-stock of all the 
malignant people in the district, even his best 
friends feeling, as is the way of the world, a 
strange but secret satisfaction at his disappoint- 
ment ; and now he would have turned his back 
upon pleasant Rotherdale for a time, if not 
for ever, had he not now perceived, with much 
of agony and compunction, that which in the 
flurry of his thoughts of late, his falsehood to 
Flora, and his besotment with the countess, he 
had failed to remark — ^how much and how fast 
his old mother, who loved him dearly, as only a 
mother loves an only son, was failing in health and 
strength. 

" Most men,^^ says Whyte Melville, " have some 
period in their lives, on which they are continually 
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looking back^ and to which they lose no oppor- 
tunity of reverting as a sort of Utopian existence, 
rendering everything else tame and desolate by 
comparison/^ 

Through some idiosyncrasy of the mind (which, 
like nature, dislikes a vacuum), the period to Alan 
now became, not unnaturally, the days of happi- 
ness and peace he had passed with Flora at Sleepy 
Hollow. As Lenora seemed placed for ever beyond 
his reach, the idea of her began to recede, and 
thoughts of Flora, with many of repentance, took 
its place. 

He always sought solitude and rambled or rode 
to considerable distances from home. Thus im- 
pelled by an emotion he could not define, unless 
it were some superstition of the heart, he one day 
turned his horse from the Derby road in the well- 
known direction of Sleepy Hollow. 

With every pace of the hunter familiar objects 
came in sight; under this tree, that overhung a 
mossy bank, he had more than once kissed Flora 
^md caressed her; at that hedge-comer, when 
the hawthorns were coming into bloom again, she 
had more than once met him with the sweetest 
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of smiles and the prettiest little bouquet — each 
a veritable oriental love-letter — gathered specially 
for him ; and then so charmingly she had read 
to him what each of the flowers meant in their own 
" language/' 

Yonder now was the cottage shining in the 
afternoon sun; but no smoke ascended from its 
chimneys, and as he slowly drew near, looking 
about him like one fearful of being seen, he soon 
discovered that the once happy little abode was 
empty, deserted, and that its windows and doOr 
were closed. The cobwebs spun about the latter 
showed that it had been so for some time, and 
a board above it announced that the cottage was 
" To let/' 

The tiny garden was a wilderness ; the flowers 
that Flora's hands had tended were in every 
instance choked by the masses of luxuriant weeds, 
and among these lay flat, fallen from its rusted 
hinges, the little gate at which he had so often 
met and parted with her. Sparrows and linnets 
were twitting about the window-sills as of old; 
but where was now the little white hand that 
whilom had strewn crumbs for them there? 
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Desolate and silent thoagli the place^ a strange 
sense of her presence seemed to linger about it 
still. 

Had he caused aught of that ruin and deso- 
lation ? His conscience could not acquit him^ and 
he sat in his saddle for a time^ with his reins 
dropped on his horse^s neck, looking about him, 
absorbed in melancholy, and surveying objects 
that seemed but to increase the bitterness of his 
thoughts of now useless self-reproach, as the face, 
the eyes of Flora, and their pleading expression, 
came before him and her voice to his ear. 

Oh, the bitterness he must have caused her 
gentle heart ! He knew that, by all that he had 
himself endured. Save the voices of the birds 
and the rustle of the foliage, all was so still that 
he could hear the rush of the Trent in the dis- 
tance, and wished that, but for his mother's sake, 
he had perished amid its waters on that night of 
storm and terror. 

Remorse, in no small degree, the now lonely 
Alan felt, as he gave the place a farewell glance 
ere retiring. Every desolate feature about the 
little cottage seemed in some way an accusation 
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against himself, and lie sincerely wished that he 
had never ventured near it again^ to harrow up his 
soul so uselessly. 

A rosebud remained on the stem of a bush 
he had often seen Flora tend^ and^ dismounting 
with a sigh, he placed it in his button-hole. 

'' What a wretch I am/^ thought he ; " what a 
sentimental scamp ! " 

Whither had Flora and Elsie Halliday gone? 
Could the former have returned to that liberal and 
enlightened Aunt Dubbin, from whose abode she 
had fled ? 

Some time had elapsed before Alan became 
aware that a ploughman, who had been turning 
his horses at the field-hedge which bounded the 
little garden on one side, was watching him with 
some interest, seeing that he was a gentleman and 
mounted on a good horse. 

"Good marning, sir/' said he, twitching his 
forelock. "Do ye want anyone as was 'eer?'' 

'* I knew some folks who occupied this cottage, 
my man.'' 

"Ah, the old 'ooman's dead." 

" And the young one ?'^ 
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" Gone, sir/' 

'' Gone where ?'' asked Alan eagerly. 

'^ All I knows, sir, is that I see'd her go away, 
when all was over/' 

"All what?" 

" The burying, and all that sort o' thing." 

" And with whom did she go ? '' 

" A gent, in his trap, sir." 

" And who, or what, was he ?" asked Alan, with 
growing interest. 

''That is more than I can tell 'ee," replied the 
yokel, with a knowing grin, as he scratched his 
head, ''for the rain was falling, the night was 
closing in, and I am a stranger hereabout. Ta 
^oud 'ooman was buried over theer," he added, 
pointing to a little churchyard about half a mile 
distant. 

'' In what part of it, my man ? " 

" Close by a marble cross, the only one in t'e 
place." 

" Thanks." 

Alan rode over towards the burial-ground, and 
saw beside the cross indicated a grave that had 
neither mark nor head-stone. The grass of more 
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than two months^ growth was making green the 
little mound that covered it. Thereon lay a 
chaplet of long withered flowers — so withered as 
to be barely discernible — and whose kiipid hands 
had placed them Alan knew too well. His fancy 
conjured up the scene, as Flora had lingered by 
the grave of one who had been as a second 
mother to her, and turned away, to tread the 
weary world alone. 

Of Doctor Lockjaw, the only person who could 
have thrown any light on Florals fate or dis- 
appearance^ Alan knew nothing, consequently he 
could not think of inquiring; but he remem- 
bered to have read in the local papers that about 
a month before, a girl whose appearance, when 
described, strikingly resembled that of Flora 
Balfern, had made her first appearance with a 
scratch company at the Derby Theatre, and 
then gone ofE with " one of a troop of dragoons,^' 
causing a story that gave Alan a twinge, all the 
more that her name had appeared in the bills as 
Miss Flora Balfour. 

Now he recalled the yokel's story of " the gent 
in the trap.'' Could it be? Had she ceased to 
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believe in man and become desperate ? Alan was 
bewildered and horrified, and knew not wliat to 
think, as he rode slowly homeward. 

But events came thick and fast — events that 
were full of sorrow and distress to Alan, and his 
mind had ample food to brood over. 

Alan had begun to remark at last how his 
mother was ailing, and that medical skill could 
do nothing for her. He had seen how transparent 
became the skin of the aged and once beautiful 
face, how thin the pallid hands, and that day by 
day she seemed to fade away with a rapidity that 
was startling. 

^^I am indeed ill — ill as I never was before, 
dearest Alan,^^ said she, as he hung over her 
pillow. 

"But, darling mother — you may — you must 
get better.^ ^ 

" At my years, it has but one meaning — death, 
my son — death ! ^' 

And it came ; but we are not about to afflict the 
reader by the details of another such scene. 

Alan was stunned when, mechanically, he closed 
her eyes for ever. It seemed but a few minutes 
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before that lie had met their fall gaze, weird, 
earnest, and loving ; now all was over, the coverlet 
decently smoothed, and he was utterly alone in 
the world. 

Lenora^s father, the vicar, read the burial 
service over his old parishioner, meek Mr. Oriel 
made the responses, and that was the last, for 
many a day, that Alan Etherton was fated to see 
of any of the family of the Eotherdale Vicarage. 

Misfortunes rarely come alone ; thus, the grave 
had barely closed over his mother when Alan 
received tidings that crushed him to the very earth, 
as it were ! 

Twenty-eight years before, his father had en- 
trusted all he possessed and had amassed during 
a long career of professional labour, to his solicitor 
— an old and valued friend — ^for investment; and 
Alan had been receiving the interest, somewhere 
about five or six per cent., confidently supposing 
that the principal had been honestly applied to 
the purpose intended. 

But now, when the ^Hegal friend ^^ — Lawyer 
Gripper of Eotherdale — died, the lamentable truth 
was disclosed that the money had never been so 
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invested; that the pretended interest had been 
paid from the capital ; and thus, in one hour, Alan 
found himself almost without a shilling in the 
world, and, worse than all, in debt ! 

"What will she think when she hears of my 
utter ruin?'^ thought he, as he went forth into 
the world (whither we shall soon have to follow 
his fortunes), with but a few pounds in his pocket, 
and even these were a remittance from kind Jack 
HoUingworth. " Will she pity me ? " 

He could not doubt it ; yet somehow he thought 
that if faithful, true, and tender Flora heard of the 
destruction of his afiEairs— which probably she never 
would — ^her pity and commiseration would have 
been the more genuine of the two. 

The Grange was for sale, and weeping old 
Martha Greenwood had gone home to her native 
Cornwall. 

What Lenora actually though of all this, no 
one knew ; when the tidings reached her, she had 
been sitting up nearly the whole night working at 
her embroidery-frame, in order that new scarlet- 
cross book-markers and little stoles should be ready 
for St. Alkmund's day at " Papa*s church.^^ 
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" Perhaps she is only seeking to throw dust in 
my eyes,^^ thought the earl as he grimly watched 
her; "but God knows the heart — so let me not, 
perhaps, misjudge her. One thing is certain now; 
our neighbourhood is rid of that fellow, and Slinker 
has bought the Grange for me ! " 



OHAPIER XIV. 

" CINDBEELLA.," 

Wb need scarcely inform the reader that the 
gentleman with whom Flora was seen to depart 
in the "trap" was the kind old village doctor, 
who had taken her to his home after she had 
bade a last adieu to the lonely grave — the little 
mound where she felt as if her own affectionate 
heart was buried, and on which she deposited the 
tear-bedewed chaplet which Alan saw withering 
there. 

"And now we must seriously consider the 
future, my dear," said the doctor after she had 
been a week at his house. 

" Oh, it is folly to make plans for the future," 
replied Flora absently and wearily; "even in my 
short life I have learned that." 
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"So young, so &ir, and yet so hopeless and 
aimless ! ^' 

"Yes/^ 

" Come, come ; take heart, Flora — ^this must 
not be," urged the doctor, looking at Flora with 
undisguised interest, for she was an enigma to 
him. He saw that she had all the gentle quietude 
so peculiar to the women of the weU-bred world 
— ^the subtlety which combines the wish to please 
with the power to dazzle. Faultless in gesture, 
in look and bearing, she had all the unstudied 
ease of a high-bom girl, and yet was the el&ve of 
Elsie Halliday, a humble cottager. 

" I know of a kind lady. Flora, who wishes to 
have a young person — a young lady,'' said Doctor 
Lockjaw, "who will make herself generally use- 
ful (with her needle particularly, I suppose) for 
the sake of a home — ^and a happy and comfortable 
one you would find with her, I am assured.'' 

" All plans are alike to me — I have no choice 



now." 



if 



'' I have written and told her all about you.^ 

" At least all that I know, my dear," said the 
VOL. n. o 
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doctor: "your goodness, yonr kindness, singleness 
of hearty and undeniable beaaty; I am an old 
fellow, and may refer to that safely, eb? Her 
family consists of only one daughter, a few years 
your senior ; but who will be to you, I doubt 
not, a pleasant companion, a true and valuable 
friend/' 

The prospect was flattering, and the friendless 
Flora wept in her gratitude. 

"Will — ^will she take me?" she asked humbly 
and hesitatingly. 

''Yes, Flora/' 

"She comes hither to-morrow on her way 
home; she is a widow now — but her husband, 
years ago, was one of my earliest friends. I am 
certain you will be happy with her.'' 

" How good of you, doctor — ^hbw kind ! '' 

"One would be hard-hearted indeed. Flora, 
who proved unkind to you." 

A widow lady with an only daughter — one 
who would be to her a companion and friend — a 
kind of sister, it might be, to all intents and 
purposes I Already Flora's busy little head began 
to weave out a future in which she might have 
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more than one content— even happiness, and she 
longed to see her new patron; thus, on the 
morrow, when the noise of hoofs and wheels 
announced that she had come in a fly from the 
nearest railway-station. Flora gave a few finishing- 
tonches to her rich brown hair, to the simple cuffs 
and collar which set off the cheap and coarse black 
dress she had obtained as mourning for Elsie 
Hallidaj, and with a heart beating with agitation 
entered the drawing-room, whither she was 
summoned by the doctor, as the ladies changed 
their dress and had luncheon. 

*'Miss Flora Balfem/' said the doctor; "the 
young lady of whom I wrote to you, Mrs. Dubbin/' 

Mrs. Dubbin ! Flora stood as if rooted to the 
spot — ^pale, breathless, and as if fascinated by the 
eyes of a basilisk, when confronted by her aunt 
Mrs. Birdseye-Dubbin, and Cousin Sarah too ! 

'' Minx ! '' exclaimed her aunt, rushing at her, 
when their astonishment subsided, and giving 
her a sharp slap on the shoulder. Then grasping 
her arm, as she dragged her niece to the light 
(that she might survey her fully), so viciously that 
a little cry of pain escaped Flora, whose eyes 

o 2 
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filled with tears as she drew up her sleeve, and 
appealinglj showed the livid finger-marks on her 
soft and snow-white arm. "So, minx, we have 
found you at last!" exclaimed Mrs. Dubbin, her 
pale, almost white-gray eyes gleaming with resent- 
ment, as she recalled all the trouble and most 
annoying speculation Florals disappearance had 
created in and around Woodbury Villa. 

" You know this young lady then ? '' exclaimed 
the doctor with extreme surprise. 

'^Only too well — ^an ungrateful and undutiful 
girl. ElUOW her, I should think so ! " replied 
Mrs. Dubbin with stUl increasing wrath, while 
poor Flora quailed before her. 

" And I only wish we had never, never known 
her,'' added Cousin Sarah spitefully, whose nose 
seemed to become more pinched as she spoke. 

" Then who is she ? '' asked the doctor. 

" My niece, my dead sister's daughter, to whom 
I have been as a mother ! " replied Mrs. Dnbbin, 
every frill in her cap quivering with rage, but to 
the eyes of the doctor it seemed with her half- 
repressed emotion. 

"A penniless Scotch cousin, doctor — a literal 
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beggar, to whom dear mamma was ever so kind/' 
added the gentle Sarah. 

'' She fled from my happy home, thus compro- 
mising me with many of my friends. Oh, it is 
too much ! " 

'' Fled, madam ? '' 

"Yes, doctor; to adopt, it would appear from 
what you have told me, a menial life, with a still 
more designing old Scotchwoman of whose exist- 
ence I was scarcely aware — ^tted like a thief in 
the night, no doubt to indulge her vicious pro- 
pensities and vulgar tastes. Oh doctor, doctor, 
what must you think of us all ? '^ exclaimed Aunt 
Dubbin, covering her eyes to hide the tears she 
did not shed. 

Doctor Lockjaw, with all his native kindness 
of heart, now began to regard the luckless Flora 
with a somewhat mingled and dubious expression 
of face. 

" Oh aunt, aunt, how can you, how dare you ? " 
asked Flora, gathering a little courage in her 
desperation. 

" Dare ? " 

"Yes, to speak thus of me. You know that 
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yooy and Cousin Sarah too^ always used me 
cruelly j ever heaping insults and mortifications 
upon me." 

"Ungrateful creature^ have you no fear of 
offending Heaven, if you fear not offending me, 
by telling these falsehoods to my face ? '' exclaimed 
Aunt Dubbin, with mock solemnity, and an air 
of resigned sadness which was suddenly assumed 
and which greatly impressed the doctor; while 
Cousin Sarah actually shed some real tears to 
see her '^dear mamma so moved^;'^ And hear her 
so deeply "wronged/' 

"This is all bad,'' said the doctor, shaking 
his white head, "bad— very— I am sorely dis- 
appointed." 

" I assure you, my dear friend Doctor Lockjaw, 
that she never spoke the truth in her life, unless 
by the merest accident/' 

" I have thought her out of her mind some- 
times," added Sarah, remembering with secret 
rage the number of fabrications which had been 
resorted to in consequence of the flight froxs. 
Woodbury Villa, and the explanations that had 
to be made to every visitor* 
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'^True, Sarah, my child^ and you have often 
wisely suggested that if we ever discovered her, 
we should place her in some private lunatic asylum ; 
and this, as her nearest relation, I shall certainly 
do^ if she declines to return to my hospitable home 
(for a hospitable one it ever was to her)/'or dis- 
obeys me for the future when once she is there ! '* 

At all this the shrinking Flora's blood ran cold ; 
she knew not what the powers or authority of her 
relative might be, but she knew all that she was 
quite capable of contemplating. She looked en- 
treatingly at the doctor; but he turned from her 
and gazed steadily out of the windc/Vr. 

Then, after a time^ he said : 

" Though deeply concerned — grieved, indeed — 
to hear so bad and so unexpected an account of 
you. Miss Balfem, I am glad that I have been^ 
though unwittingly, the means of restoring you 
to your proper and lawful protector — ^yqur good 
Aunt Dubbin, with whom I shall leave you to make 
your peace, and to obtain that pardon which I 
know she will not withhold; and I trust to find 
you all happy and reunited by the time the bell 
announces dinner/' 
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He bowed and withdrew, and with his departure 
the heart and hopes of Flora died together. Penni- 
lesSj friendless, powerless, and desperate now, she 
had no resource save yielding to her aunt and 
coasin, who eyed her with sneering and malignant 
smiles the moment they were alone, and heaped up 
epithets, accusations, and taunts with which we 
have no intention of wearying the reader; but 
Flora was cut to the soul to think how low she 
had suddenly fallen in the estimation of the good 
doctor, before whom she now blushed and drooped 
her sweet eyes, as if she were really the false, 
guilty, and undutif ul creature Mrs. Birdesye-Dubbin 
represented her to be; while the openly -uttered 
threat concerning the lunatic asylum filled her 
with deadly fear, for she felt assured that if, in 
the plenitude of their power and malevolence, such 
a step were taken with her, she should go mad 
outright. 

So Flora returned again to Woodbury Villa^ to 

be a greater drudge than ever. 

All the years she had spent with Nurse Elsie in 
that sweet cottage at Sleepy Hollow, and her love 
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affair with Alan Etherton, seemed a dream^ an 
unreality now, or as if it were something that 
had happened to someone else, or that she had 
never fled her selfish aunt's abode as we have 
related in a previous chapter. 

So thought Flora^ as she sat stitch, stitch, 
stitching some work for her cousin at the upper 
window of a meagrely-furnished room, and pausing 
only to turn her hopeless eyes on the familiar 
landscape, the wooded cove where the villa stood, 
sheltered by hills and surrounded by oaks and 
evergreens of great size, that grew close to the 
shelving shore, amid the very spray of those waves 
with which the waters of the Dart were mingling. 

The month was April now, when the pale 
yellow primroses grew thickly about the gnarled 
roots of the old trees, and the mingled perfumes 
of the wallflower, the hyacinth, and the violet 
stole through her open window from the parterres 
without. 

The evening air was dewy and fragrant, laden 
with the scent of bursting buds and fresh green 
leaves ; the thrush sang in the hedgerow, and the 
lark soared high in the air. 
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The heart of the poor girl was filled with 
irrepressible sadness. She had fretted her yoang 
life away for one who had ceased to care for her, 
who should never have cared for her, and who now 
— she knew nothing of the earl's return — ^was too 
probably at the feet of another, and basking in her 
smiles. 

Yet there was no anger; only a great sadness, 
as we have said, in the gentle heart of Flora« 
Already the glow of her life seemed gone — its 
sunlight faded out. It was the April of the year, 
but the April of her existence seemed to have 
already passed away, and it seemed as if to her 
there would be no second spring. That which 
was past and gone seemed brighter than aught 
that could ever follow; the hope that charmed it 
was dead, and nothing remained but darkness and 
disappointment in the present. 

It was a sad view of her life to be taken so early 
by one so loving, tender, and buoyant by nature 
as Flora; but she was once again "Cinderella." 

"Oh Alan, .Alan 1 '^ she exclaimed, in a low 
voice, and, bowing her head upon the pile of white 
lace in her ^lap, she burst into a passion of hot 
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salt tears^ that were all the more nncontroUable 
because she was alone^ as her aant and cousin were 
absent at a croquet-party ; and she was oblivious 
of their imperative orders, which were that the 
task was to be accomplished ere they returned. 

A hand was laid upon her shoulder. She 
started nervously and looked up. 



CHAPTER XV. 



Sarah's cunning. 



The hand was only that of a servant who was 
passing through the room, and was naturally 
attracted by her fit of weeping. What the real 
position of Flora was in the household, the ser- 
vants scarcely knew, save that she seemed little 
better than one of themselves. The woman 
spoke to her kindly, yet wonderingly, for she 
had heard the name she uttered, and felt instinc- 
tively that thereby hung some tale — some mystery, 
and in course of time it reached Cousin Sarah, 
whose malicious eyes sparkled as she drew near her 
and said : 

'^ So you have not forgotten Alan ? '^ 
Flora grew very pale, and looked at her with a 
bewildered air as she asked faintly : 
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" How know you of him ? *' 

Cousin Sarah paused, and Flora began to con- 
ceive that she must have been overheard uttering 
the name in her sleep, as she often dreamt of 
Nurse Elsie's cottage, and that she was working 
at lace that was so torn as to be unmendable, that 
went to pieces mysteriously in her hands; and 
that she was forgetting to feed the fowls — those 
plump Dorkings which were the pride of Elsie's 
hearty and looked big as Norfolk turkeys when 
trussed and ready for cooking. 

" Oh, we know all about Alan/' continued Sarah 
Dubbin, who was burning with curiosity to learn 
the story which, doubtless, the name involved. 

" You — ^you know — all ? " faltered Flora. 

" Yes." 

" How came you to hear of him ? " 

" Doctor Lockjaw " 

" But he never heard of Alan and me ! " 

" Oh yes, he did," persisted Sarah, not adher- 
ing to truth in her anxiety to learn the story, all 
the more that she had never had a lover, even 
an admirer ; " things of that kind are always seen 
and known." 
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''Of what kind ?'^ 

" Your affair with Alan Brown.'* 

"Brown ? — ^his name is Btherton/' 

" Yes, of coarse ; I mean Etherton/' 

''And the doctor told you and Aunt Dubbin- 

" All ?— yes/' 

"Then J have nothing to tell — and why ques- 
tion me ? " asked Flora, striving in vain to repress 
her tears. 

" Only, Cousin Flora, to hear if his version of 
the story is the right one.'' 

Then the guileless girl, in her simplicity of 
heart, told the whole story of her love affair 
with Alan Etherton, of his narrow escape from a 
terrible death, and how she and Elsie nursed him ; 
of his declaration of love on that auspicious day 
amid the ruins of Peveril's Castle, when he gave 
her the ring and bracelet; their solemn engage- 
ment, and all their darling plans for the future ; 
and how — ^here her tears fell faster — ^the cruel and 
wily Lenora, who had used him so ill in the past 
time, the Countess of Ashbourne, had lured him 
away from her for ever, 

" But she is a married woman ! " exclaimed 
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Sarah^ real surprise suppressing her jealous envy 
for a time. 

'' She was/' replied Flora ; " her husband, the 
earl '' 



te 



Was supposed to be drowned, and he has 
returned all safe and sound to her/' 

^^ Eetumed ! " said Flora in a breathless voice ; 
"returned alive?'' 

" Could he return dead ? I read all about it in 
the newspapers." 

" Then she was not married to Alan ? " 

" No ; how could she be ? And you think this 
fellow loved you — bosh!" said Cousin Sarah 
viciously ; " he only made a plaything of you, after 
all. Do you think that he — ^a gentleman — would 
have any serious views of matrimony with a girl 
like you, living as you were doing then, by cleaning 
the lace of his lady friends, and feeding an old 
woman's cocks and hens ? " 

''Whatever you may say or think. Cousin 
Sarah," said the gentle voice, ''Alan, while he 
loved me, did so purely and honestly." 

So Alan was not married to Lenora. The 
assurance of this caused Flora's heart to throb 
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faster; yet it brought neither satisfaction nor 
pleasare to her mind ; the charm his love had for 
her had gone for ever with his love and faith ; they 
were parted by his own act, and would surely never 
meet again. 

All unaware how artfully her little pitiful story 
had been drawn from her. Flora had soon cause 
to repent the matter bitterly; for the name of Alan 
became a perpetual scoff in the mouths of her aunt 
and cousin, and the fact of his having jilted her 
was made a taunt, as if she had committed a crime, 
till poor Florals life became more a burden to her 
than it had been of old. 

Jealous as ever of her beauty as a rival to her 
daughter, she was again by Aunt Dubbin con- 
demned to the solitude of her poorly-furnished 
room, or, at least, was expected to retire thereto 
when visitors came, so plain — even shabby — was 
her costume, the cast-off garments of Sarah. 

Her existence was unknown to many, and 
scarcely noted by others, as she was deemed of 
no value — none knew why or how — in the family 
circle, or social scale, at Woodbury Villa; and 
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with all her goodness and gentleness, this conviction 
maddened the girl at times. 

Had she been plain as Sarah, or even plainer, 
her fate might have been more ameliorated; but 
her rare beauty could not be forgiven her. 
Thus, the petty tyranny of her aunt and cousin 
became a kind of passion — the very lust of 
domestic cruelty — and more than once, when* she 
ventured to remonstrate, Mrs. Birdseye-Dubbin 
replied : 

''You cannot appear with us in society now.** 

" I never did ; you never admitted me into the 
circle of your friends, aunt.*' 

"And most fortunate it was that I did not, 
with your Scotch accent and gaiiche air. But these 
apart, what would people think now after your 
recent fiasco? No, no, girl; you must remain 
under the cloud you have created.** 

" Or go to Alan — dear faithful Alan," sneered 
Sarah, unconscious that her tone was grossly vulgar 
as well as cruel ; " but it is useless to deem yourself 
either a victim or a heroine, and so run away 
again.** 

VOL, IL p 
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'^ I do not know what you mean^ Cousin Sarah/' 
urged Flora. "I thought only of being independent, 
and earning my own bread/' 

'^ And degrading yourself and us ! '' said Mrs. 
Dubbin with anger, ''What must Dr. Lockjaw 
have thought of me on discovering who you 
were ? '' 

'' Our relation 1 " added Sarah. 

"My niece, living with that old designing 
creature, and ironing lace — it is too shocking to 
think of ! " 

Times there were when she thought of writing 
to the kind old doctor in Derbyshire, and praying 
him to get her a situation of some kind, but she 
feared that the character her aunt had so malevo- 
lently given her might render her doing so 
inutile : that he might decline to interfere, or 
that his reply might fall into the hands of her 
aunt or cousin, ' either .of whom, if she were 
absent when the post came, would open her 
letter without any regard for the amenities of 
life. What right had such as she to have secrets, 
or correspondents ? 

No, no; it was impossible to lay the real 
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state of the case before the doctor, and to make 
him aware of the long and almost indescribable 
series of petty tyrannies and vulgar humiliations 
to which she was subjected, and which were 
actually crushing out every feeling but a longing 
for flight, and, with it, freedom. 

Cousin Sarah had many handsome jewels and 
ornaments, which she was wont to display osten- 
tatiously — ^jewels in many instances bought by 
the modest stipend out of which Aunt Dubbin 
cheated Flora — and she had all the usual oppor- 
tunities of wearing them that were not accorded 
to the latter, who had never possessed any save 
those which Alan had given her, and all of these^ 
even to the tiniest locket, she had returned with 
his letters. Her only and treasured reUque was 
old Nurse Elsie's marriage-ring — the one given 
her in her comely youth by her ^^ own John 
HaUiday.^' 

But now, in her pride of heart, Sarah showed 
Flora a bracelet of considerable value, and about 
which she made much mystery as being the gift 
of some admirer, leading Flora to infer that 
she had actually achieved the glory of having a 
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lover at last, but one who had never as yet been 
presented to her. 

That a gentleman had been visiting the house 
frequently of late she was conscious, but she had 
never seen him, as she was seldom or never in 
the drawing-room, and owing to the extreme 
plainness — ^nay, even shabbiness — of her dresses, 
she sedulously remained aloof from all, and kept 
in a remote part of the house. Thus she re- 
mained very friendless and without an object to 
love, for though she tended Sarah's birds and 
pets, she was not permitted to have any of her 
own. 

Every way she was a species of Cinderella^ 
but without a kind fairy for a godmother. 



CHAPTER XVL 

Sarah's loyeb. 

One day^ a delightfal one towards the close of 
springs Flora had taken her work into the garden, 
and was seated there alone. 

Her aunt and coosin had gone to some croquet- 
party or outdoor fete^ as usual, and she, as usual, 
had been left behind to work, or weep if she 
chose. Aunt Dubbin had gone forth with a 
new head-dress, which the deft fingers of Flora 
alone could have made, and all her old lace had 
been done up to perfection by the same fairy 
hands. 

Sarah, who secretly had a very high opinion of 
Flora's taste in colours and costumes, had forgotten 
to sneer that day, put her petty pride in her pockety 
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and condescended to take her advice as to what 
she would wear — rather a tantalising employment 
for the poor little Cinderella, who was left behind 
as unfitted ior the society of the De Eobbynsones, 
Smythe-Smythes, and so forth. 

With a little simper of vanity, she gave Flora 
to understand that she wished to look her best, 
as she might be certain to meet the admirer 
whose gift she had accepted with the permission of 
her mamma; but this preux chevalier^ or prince 
in disguise, was much of a myth as yet to Flora, 
whose chief hope was that his attentions might 
ameliorate her cousin^s temper. 

" What is his name, Sarah ?'' she asked. 

"Well, it is not a very romantic one — Josiah 
Stubbs; but then he's so wealthy, and such a 
sweet fellow!'^ 

Flora hoped that, with all his alleged sweetness, 
he might not prove as Alan had been to her — 
like the fruit of the Dead Sea. 

Sarah, ere departing, had carefully locked the 
piano; thus the solace of nrasic — the chief one 
she had when they were absent — was denied her, 
tiiough she could play and sing, all untutored as 
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she was, with a taste and execution that were 
natural to her. 

On this day Flora was very, very sad indeed, 
till she remembered the beauty of the spring 
flowers and how bright was God^s sunshine. 

''I am foolish— nay, more, I am wicked,'' she 
thought. " How many thousands of poor girls are 
worse off than I am now, even with cold Aunt 
Dubbin and sneering cousin Sarah!'' 

Yet it was impossible for her not to think at 
times of her dead and buried hopes — even of all 
the pretty mats, cushions, and other things which 
she had made so industriously in her intervals of 
leisure for the decoration of that little semi-detached 
villa of which she and Alan had discoursed so 
often ; and where was all the happiness of that 
fancied future now ? 

Alan was not married to Lenora, nor could he 
be. Sarah had seen the newspapers and assured 
her of that ; but she could only think of Alan now 
with the sorrowful bitterness of a love that had 
been betrayed. 

How long was her present life to last, and how 
was it to end ? Ever employed in needlework of 
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some kind by her aunt and cousin, whose laces 
and dresses she washed, darned, and ironed, with- 
out receiving thanks or a kind word from either 
for all her pains and care. 

Her collar and cuffs were, as usual, of the 
plainest linen, but faultlessly white; her iU-made 
dress failed to detract from her lovely little figure, 
and a pretty picture she presented as she sat 
there under the drooping branches of a laburnum- 
tree. And so thought one who was now approach- 
ing her unnoticed, for she was lost in thought, 
yet busy mechanically over her work, quiet as a 
mouse with a pretty head bent gracefully down, 
and her pretty feet crossed on the gravel, only so 
much of the taper ankles being shown to make 
one long to see a little more. 

A stout elderly man, who had failed to find 
the ladies at home, and who took the liberty of 
having a ramble in the garden, approached her, 
and, seating himself on the same rustic sofa, wiped 
his bald head with a huge yellow handkerchief, 
remarking the while on the beauty of the day and 
the heat of the weather. 

Flora assented by a grave bow. 
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'' A visitor, I presume ? " said he, replacing his 
hat. 

'' Oh no, sir." 

'' One of the household — ^the family ? " 

''Yes.'' 

'' Indeed ! A relation perhaps ? " 

" A relation — ^yes." 

'' In what way, may I ask ? " queried the stout 
man, who seemed of a somewhat curious and 
free-and-easy nature. 

" I am a niece of Mrs. Dubbings," replied Flora 
coldly, almost haughtily. 

'' And cousin of Sarah — of Miss " 

"Of course.'' 

" Most singular ! Have you lived here long ? '' 

"Yes, for several months. But may I ask 
your name, sir ? '' 

" You may, young lady. Stubbs is my name — 
Josiah Stubbs, soapboiler, of Wapping, but always 
called Joe for shortness,'' he added, laughing. 
" And what is yours ? " 

" Flora Balf em." 

" Ah, and a very pretty name too," he replied, 
while drawing a little nearer on the garden-sofa. 
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''The lover/' thought Flora, glancing at him 
from under her splendid long lashes, with equal 
interest and wonder. 

In age he was evidently past fifty, very stout 
and vulgar-looking, but not unpleasant in feature, 
though his face was of a very common and un- 
meaning ^type. He had the peculiarity incidental 
to many old bachelors, for his clothes, though 
always good and of the best material, were always 
old-fashioned, and he was incapable of studying 
either taste or contrast in their arrangement. 

Thus, he wore a blue claw-hammer coat in the 
afternoon, loose short trousers of light drab, black 
gaiters, a double-breasted vest of rather a showy 
colour, high stick-up collar, a broad white hat 
with a black band round it, and, in all weathers, 
carried a huge baggy umbrella. 

Such was the aspect of the personage who now 
sat by the side of Flora, whom he eyed with 
unconcealed admiration. After he had sat silent 
for fully a minute, he asked: 

" Why do you work in this way ? '* 

''How, sir?'' 

"Why stitch at all?" 
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''It is aunt's orders/' replied Flora, smiling, 
"and I have only to hear and obey/' 

"Bat why the deuce don't she give you a 
sewing-machine ? " 

" Perhaps she never thought of it." 

'' But I thought of it the moment I saw you ; 
you'll spoil them pretty fingers of yours at this'rate. 
It won't do ; let me give you one, my dear ? " 

''Sir! Thanks, no; I don't take gifts from 
strangers." 

"But I ain't a stranger — ^leastways at Wood- 
bury Villa ; and, dash it, I am rich enough to give 
you a thousand sewing-machines, and never miss 
the money, my dear." 

"Oh, how odious is all this," thought Flora, 
who found him thus, though he meant kindly, 
addressing her as freely and facetiously as he did 
the barmaids in Wapping or elsewhere. 

" I never knew till now that Mrs. Dubbin had 
any other relative than Sarah," said he. '^And 
you actually live here ? " 

" I have lived here for several years," said 
Flora, without referring to the one she had spent 
at Sleepy Hollow. 
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" And I have never seen. you. How odd ! '' 

Flora only sighed, and this was not unobserved 
by Josiah Stubbs, who perched his double-chin 
on the crook of his huge umbrella and eyed her 
closely. 

"That little sigh shows as you don't seem to 
enjoy life much, my gurl ? " 

" I shall enjoy it more, I hope, by-and-by." 

" When ? '^ he asked, with sudden interest. 

^'When I am allowed to go out into the 
world.'' 

'^ For what purpose. Miss Balfern ? " he asked, 
a little dashed by Flora's tone and general 
bearing. 

" To earn my bread, sir." 

" In what way ? " 

" In any way that God assigns or permits me," 
said Flora, her eyes filling with unbidden tears. 
" For I have neither a father to support me nor a 
mother to guide me." 

"Dash it! please don't talk so sadly," said 
Joe Stubbs, as his hand went mechanically to a 
breast-pocket, where his pocket-book was, but 
was as instantly withdrawn. "To earn your 
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bread, my gurl, as a governess, I suppose ? Now, 
govemessing, I hear, ain^t much of a thing/^ 

^' Oh, I could not be a governess, Mr. Stubbs. 
I don't think I could teach, and, as aunt always 
tells me my accent is so bad, I suppose no one 
would have me as a companion/' 

" Many would gladly have you as a companion 
for life, my gurl," said Josiah, with so much of 
real gallantry in his tone and aspect that Flora 
blushed deeply, though he did look so old, fat> 
and funny. 

"You are very industrious,'' said he during 
one of those pauses which Flora cared not, and, 
indeed, knew not, how to fill up, while watching 
the shapely little hands that ran the needle so 
deftly through the linen that they rivalled in 
whiteness. 

" I can sew pretty well," said Flora, while her 
long dark lashes flickered. 

"I'll warrant you do much more," said Joe 
Stubbs in an insinuating way. ** Can you play 
and sing?" 

"A little, of course," 

" And paint and draw ? " 
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" Yes, and skate too/' replied Flora, with her 
soft little laugh— a luxury she seldom indulged 
in now. 

" She's an awfully fine gurl ; no end of a fine 
gurl! T'other's not fit to tie her shoe-strings— 
not fit ! " were the secret thoughts of Mr. Stubbs. 
'* There's something wrong here — 'something 
rotten in the state of Denmark,' and in the way 
this guri^-a real lady, and a stunning one — ^is 
treated. Mother Dubbin is a selfish and worldly 
old party; one can see that with half an eye. 
I have a good mind to— I have ! " 

What he had " a good mind to do " Joe Stubbs 
did not say even to himself; but he chuckled 
inwardly, played with the handfuls of gold and 
silver in his trousers-pocket, as if to draw courage 
therefrom, and surveyed the soft and downcast 
face of Flora with an undisguised admiration of 
which the girl was quite unconscious. 

" I'll try and get that gurl out for a walk or a 
drive," was the result of his cogitations. 

He manifested no intention of leaving, and, 
heedless of how the time went, he sat for more 
than an hour chatting with Flora on "various 
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subjects^ and becoming more and more enchanted 
with her, and yet feeling somewhat repressed by 
her air and manner^ which were all unlike those 
of any girl with whom he had ever conversed 
before. 

It chanced that Flora, amid the progress of her 
work^ dropped from the little finger of her left 
hand the wedding-ring of Nurse Elsie, which 
she wore as a souvenir of her only friend, and it 
fell on the ground. 

" It is a world too wide for any of my fingers,'' 
said she, as Mr. Stubbs stooped and picked it 
up. 

"Why do you wear a wedding-ring?" he 
asked, while actually changing colour. 

"It belonged to my old nurse, who is now 
dead,'' she replied. 

"Allow me, my dear," said he. Taking the 
delicate left hand of Flora in his huge paw, he 
said, with a laugh: "I, Josiah Stubbs, take 
thee. Flora Balfern '' 

But as he slipped the ring on her wedding- 
finger. Flora snatched away her hand, laughing 
outright at his manner and expression of face. 
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" It is too big/' said Josiah^ " and people must 
never have it to say," he added, with a knowing 
wink, " that my wife's wedding-ring hangs loosely 
on her finger/' 

Flora's merry little laugh ended in a little cry 
of surprise, for Aunt Dubbin and Sarah appeared 
suddenly before them with eyes that very plainly 
expressed how fully they had taken in the whole 
situation, and inferred much more from it than 
met the eye. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

flora's new dilekma. 

When Mrs. Birdseye-Dabbin and Sarah returned 
and heard from the servants that Mr. Josiah 
Stubbs had spent fally two hours in the geirden 
with Flora, who had always been sedulously 
secluded from him in particular, their angry faces 
and the rejection of her profEered kisses showed 
the latter at once that she was in a scrape. 

'' Laughing ! What were you laughing at ? '^ 
asked Sarah, with affected, languid surprise in 
her voice, but with angry disdain in her pale 
gray eyes. 

'^Mr. Stubbs '' began Flora. 

'' Was showing her how a wedding-ring is put 
on, that is all,^' replied that gentleman for her, 
and laughing loudly the while. 

VOL. IL Q 
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Mrs, Dubbin begged Idm to remam to dinner, 
^hich he did without much pressing, and when 
the three ladies retired to dress, leaving him to 
smoke a cigar in the garden, Mrs. Dubbin at once 
^egan to rate Flora soundly. 

"Can it be/' she exclaimed, "that you have 
been thrusting your society upon our visitor, and 
have actually been so unmaidenly as to sit for two 
hours in the garden with a gentleman who is a 
stranger to you?'* 

"Not quite two hours, auntie," nrged Flora. 
" I could not tell him to go away — and then he is 
so old.'' 

"Not so very old either," said Sarah hotly, 
" especially when one knows him to be so rich." 

Flora blushed crimson at the tone they adopted 
to her. 

"Thrusting yourself upon Mr. Stubbs, your 
cousin's acknowledged admirer," continued Mrs. 
Dubbin ; " worming your way, no doubt, with views 
of your own — an ungrateful minx, who, but for 
me, would be without your daily bread." 

"Why were you in the garden at all?" 
demanded Sarah. 
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"What do you mean by wearing that old 
Scotchwoman's absard wedding-ring f " asked Mrs. 
Dubbin, with much asperity of tone. 

" No doubt she wishes to get used to the sight 
of such a trinket/' added Sarah. 

'' I have to request that you will never wear 
it again while under my roof/' said Mrs. Dubbin, 

"Very well, auntie/' said Flora meekly; yet, 
at the whole affair and the turn it had so suddenly 
taken, she felt much alarm and grief, with as 
much of anger as it,was in her gentle nature to do. 

On the other hand, it was doubtless somewhat 
aggravating to the fair Sarah to find that, instead 
of being at the garden-party, where she had fully 
expected to meet him, her elderly and certainly 
comical-looking admirer had been nearly all the 
time at Woodbury Villa, and entertained by Flora 
— ^Flora of all people in the world I 

"Well, mamma," said Sarah, "he must, of 
course, take you in to dinner." 

" But, as we are only four, he will sit opposite 
to her/' 

" For an hour or so, and then she shall go to 
her room/' 

Q 2 
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But the eyes may do mucli in an hour or so. 
And Stubbs flattered himself that his "orbs^' 
achieved much in the time specified. 

Flora, repressed by the watchful eyes of her 
aunt and cousin^ was silent, distant, and distraite 
during the whole time of the dinner^ at which the 
wealthy soapboiler committed many solecisms — 
ate peas with his knife, swallowed his grapes, 
skins and all, drank out of his finger-glass, sawed 
his napkin to and fro across his mouth, rocked 
on his chair^ and so forth. The moment the 
irksome meal was over. Flora rose to withdraw to 
her own room, but he would by no means permit 
this, and insisted on having some music in the 
drawing-room, an apartment for which Flora's 
shabby costume was scarcely suited; and Sarah 
Dubbings teeth were set as they entered it, for 

she had already begun to fear a too probable rival 
in her cousin, whose beauty she always envied, 
though she had been taught by her mother to 
flout and despise her. Thus she soon became 
bitterly jealous of Mr. Stubbs' evident admiration 
of Flora. 
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He seated himself by her side^ and certainly, 
as he conceived, made good use of his time, bat 
in his own vulgar way; and talked, incidentally 
as it were, of the magnitude of his soap-works at 
Wapping, and of his villa at Norwood, and of 
the pmes and grapes his gardener reared. 

Reminding her that she had admitted she could 
sing and play, he urged her to follow Sarah, who 
had made a great difficulty of yielding with com- 
plaisance in her present state of irritation, and 
had several preliminary coughs, and made much 
fuss in loosing the black velvet band that encircled 
her throat. 

What she sang or how she sung it mattered 
little evidently to Mr. Stubbs, who was all im- 
patience till Flora, who was nervously fluttered 
and quite out of practice in consequence of the 
life she was compelled to lead, contributed her 
quota to the entertainment of the evening. 

She did not, because she could not, attempt 
any of the elaborate trills ("fireworks,^' so Stubbs 
called them) in which Sarah had indulged ; but she 
accompanied herself quietly in a pathetic love-song. 
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and as she did so her very voice seemed full to 
tears^ for in the past time it had been a favourite 
with Alan Etherton. 



(( 



Then silent, bat with blinding tears, 
I gathered all the love of years, 
And laid it with my dream of old 
Where all I loved slept white and cold. 
Oh, my love, I loved her so — 
My love that loved me years ago." 



She had no desire to outshine her cousin, or to 
dazzle that young lady's quondam admirer; she 
simply sang because the visitor requested her, 
and because her aunt did not — as Flora quite 
anticipated she would do — forbid her ; but 
Mr. Stubbs reigned paramount in Woodbury Villa 
at that precise time, and in the desire to please 
him his wish was law. 

Poor Mr. Stubbs had not much of an ear, yet 
Flora was compelled to sing again, and two pairs 
of angry eyes looked on, while he clapped his 
huge hands, applauding her to the echo, and she 
felt so mortified by her whole position that she 
was ready to weep, and with difficulty abstained 
from doing so. 
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Stubbs was acute enough to perceive th& 
marked difiference in the style and quality of the- 
costumes worn by the two cousins, and he secretly 
despised Mrs. Birdseye-Dubbin for her mode of 
treating her orphan niece. 

While gazing admiringly at Florals pretty 
hands as they rambled over the piano-keys, he- 
instantly missed the old wedding-hoop — the only 
trinket she possessed — which had figured sa 
prominently in the afternoon j and its sudden, 
absence caused some surmise in his mind. 

Had Flora been offended with him ? She did 
not seem so. He contrived in a whisper to ask 
her about it, and was told that her aunt had 
forbidden its being worn. 

"Oh/^ thought old Joe, with a quiet inward, 
laugh ; " thereby hangs a tale ! *' 

At last her aunt contrived to get Flora away 
from the room on some household mission, and 
knowing well what that movement meant she bade 
Mr. Stubbs " Good-night,'^ much to the relief of 
Sarah, who, the moment she had retired, said, 
somewhat spitefully, but with a tone of afEected. 
commiseration : 
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"Poor Flora is a kind of widow, you know, 
Mr. Stubbs/' 

"No, I don't know,'* replied Josiah rather 
sharply; ''a Und of widow— what do yon mean ? '' 

"A widow of the heart,'' said Sarah, with a 
simper. 

" Of the heart— how ? '' 

"She has been engaged.*' 

" Well, what of that, Mifis Dubbin ? " 

"Only this — that she either loved the man she 
was engaged to, or she didn't." 

" Well ? " 

"And of course, in either case, no man of ^ 
proper spirit would care to step into his shoes." 

"Very well put. Miss Dubbin; but I don't 
quite see it in that way." 

"I scarcely thought you would." 

"K he is dead, she should have every honest 
fellow's best sympathy, poor gurl." 

" He is not dead," said Sarah, her eyes gleaming 
with malevolence. 

" Did she jilt him ? " 

"No; he jilted her." 

"The scoundrel, to act thus to a gurl like her! 
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She has the more reason for sympathy^ and, dash 
it, she has all mine ! '^ 

"You are quite melodramatic, Mr. Stubbs," 
said Sarah, with an undisguised sneer; and that 
gentleman, perceiving that he would see no more 
of Flora for that evening, assumed his white hat 
and baggy umbrella (a regular species of Gamp) 
and retired to his hotel. 

Now that her existence had become known, it 
was impossible to conceal Flora from him, though 
he was frequently bafBed by the aunt and cousin 
in his visits to the villa, and from that first day 
his admiration of her was plainly manifest. Though 
not a bad-hearted man — indeed, worthy Josiah 
Stubbs was in every way the reverse of that 
—his sudden indifEerence of Sarah now bordered 
on the rude, by contrast with what his previous 
bearing had been, and fiUed her with dire wrath, 
of which Flora' was the helpless victim. 

Thus, if the life of the latter was scarcely 
bearable before, it may be imagined what it was 
now, when to Sarah's envy of her beauty and 
gratuitous tyranny was added jealousy concerning 
her elderly lover. 
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Sarah, captious enough at all times, would 
perhaps have been more than human had she 
not felt sore and bitter at the rivalry of Flora, 
all unconscious of it as the girl was for a time, 
or that she was placing the former at a discount 
with her once admirer, till the object of his 
presents and attentions to herself could no longer 
be doubted. 

His money gave him enormous confidence, for 
he was a man of great wealth ; but Flora's bearing 
and air, as we have said, were something beyond 
his calculations. Thus he feared, more than he 
hoped, for success. He doubted, hesitated, and 
felt his heart sink when he thought of his years 
and lack of good-breeding, as it had never sunk 
when he first assumed the role of Sarah's admirer. 

The presents he brought for both cousins — 
flowers, fruit, and so forth, were always varied 
in some marked degree with regard to Flora. 
When he brought bouquets for both, prior to 
going to some entertainment, hers was in a 
beautiful houquetiere with a chain and ring at- 
tached. In fans and boxes of gloves, the most 
elegant was always for Flora. 
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When lie brought two coloured photos of him- 
self, with white hat and umbrella to boot, that 
for Flora was in an elaborate blue velvet case. 
Thus^ the moment that Sarah obtained the solitude 
of her own room, she tore his likeness into minute 
fragments and stamped her foot upon them. 

Flora's sweetness of disposition was so great, 
her unconscious powers of attraction and her 
beauty were of a character so high, that few girls 
could with safety have encountered her as a rival- 
one such as Sarah Dabbin least of all. Even the 
coarse mind of Josiah Stubbs was fully aware of 
all that the girl was, and, when she was present, 
his eyes followed her; his whole attention was 
undisguisedly bound up in her. 

'' All is over with ' Sarah,'' thought Aunt 
Dubbin, with growing anger. "That designing 
minx will win the day, and with it the soapboiler, 
his villa at Norwood, and everything." 

The aunt and daughter had totally failed in 
even making Josiah Stubbs believe that she was 
"not at home," when he called, for he would 
take no denial. They conceived the idea of 
sending her away, but whither could they send 
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her that he would not be sare to discover and 
follow ? 

He had not as yet absolutely asked her to 
marry him. The watchful eyes and ears of Mrs. 
Dubbin and Sarah prevented that catastrophe; 
but he looked and said all that it was practicable 
to do in a room where others were. 

"You have^ I fear, hopelessly lured away 
Mr. Stubbs from Sarah," said Mrs. Dubbin with 
great bitterness to Flora, one day when he took 
his departure after a more than usually protracted 
visit. 

^^ Lured — oh auntie, how can you say so ? '^ 
expostulated Flora, colouriug deeply. 

» 

" You have allowed him to love you then.'* 

'' To love me — absurd^! And if it be so, can I 
help his folly?'' 

'' No, but you can help us to forget your own.'' 

'' How ? " 

"How! by marrying him if he will have 
you." 

" I would rather starve in the streets, aunt ! " 

" You are extremely likely to do so," was the 
bitter response. 
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*' He seems a good-hearted and honest creature; 
but to me not worth one passing thought/' 

" Surely your Scotch pride does not lead you 
—a beggar, a dependent on my bounty — to despise 
the man because^ with all his wealth, he is but a 
soapboiler." 

'' God forbid, auntie, that I should despise any 
of His creatures,^' replied Flora meekly, as she 
burst into tears. 

But Mrs. Dubbin feared to push matters too far 
with Flora. She had run away before and might 
do so again. But whither, now that ''the de- 
signing old Scotch nurse was dead ? '^ She had no 
wish to lose her services as a species of unpaid 
lady's-maid; and also her little stipend of forty 
pounds per annum, which, with all her unjust 
and cruel taunts about ''dependence,'' she drew 
quarterly and put — nearly to every shilling — ^in 
her own pocket. 

Failing to secure him for her daughter, she 
would have no objection to securing Josiah Stubbs 
for her niece ; his money would be in the family 
anyway, and she knew how generous and forgiving 
Flora was by nature. 
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If the latter, opposed this new scheme — a 
dernier ressort to which Sarah could not adapt 
herself— then the vials of Mrs. Dubbin's wrath 
would be terrible ; but a crisis came sooner than 
that lady expected. 



CHAPTER XVIIL 



A DEADLY PERIL. 



Fbom a dream of Alan — a dream that left her 
with tear-wetted eyelashes, for it seemed to her 
that she had rested again in his arms, that he 
was still true or had never failed her, Flora 
started and awoke, to remember, with a little 
shiver of annoyance and disgust, that she had 
perforce — i.e. in obedience to Mrs. Dubbin's orders 
— ^to join her cousin Sarah in a drive which Mr. 
Josiah Stubbs was to give them in his open 
barouche, in search of some particular bit of 
scenery; where it was, or what it was, whether 
invdlving a church, a castle, or a windmill, she 
could not remember; nor does it matter much, as 
it so happened that none of the trio were ever 
fated to see it. 
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Flora had hoped that rain might intervene; 
but the forenoon was beautiful, serene, and the 
blue sky unflecked by a cloud. 

TooHng a pair of smart grays in a well- 
appointed and handsome barouche, Mr. Stubbs 
appeared betimes at Woodbury Villa, wearing the 
broad white hat with its black band, with the 
inevitable umbrella on the seat beside him ; and 
Flora could not help thinking more than ever how 
absurd was the figure he presented ! 

''I hate scenery — ^it is an utter bore, and I 
must be excused, Mr. Stubbs,'' said Sarah, who 
was in a furious and ill-bred pet ; " two are 
company, you know/' she added in sotto voce to 
her mother, '^ but three are none.'* 

Mr. Stubbs, who really did not wish for her 
company, urged faintly that she might change her 
mind and go with them. He then suggested that 
Mrs. Dubbin should take her place, but that lady 
pleaded engagements, and thus Flora found her- 
self compelled to accompany the charioteer with- 
out even the pretence of a chaperon; but with a 
man^of his years and appearance, she thought that 
fact was of little consequence. 
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She began to think that she might enjoy the 
drive after all. Driving with an old gentleman 
is one thing, and marrying him is quite another; 
and she was certain that if he did not make love 
to her, it might prove far from unpleasant^ after 
all, to bowl along a far extent of country-road, 
amid beautiful summer scenery, in a barouche 
well hung with the easiest of springs, and a pair 
of spanking horses; yet^ when she thought to 
what it might lead, she grew a little pale^ and her 
hand shook as she finally adjusted her hat and veil 
and was handed to her seat. 

" Go,^' muttered Sarah, as they drove off, " and 
get your necks broken ! If not, never while I live 
shall my hand again touch Flora Balfem's, or my 
lips her cheek ! " 

Sarah, even in her passionate jealousy, could 
little foresee how fatally true her hope and her 
malediction were on the point of being fulfilled. 

Something in her face caught the eye of Josiah 
Stubbs as they departed, and he thought : '^ Blood 
is thicker than water, the Scotch folks say — but, 
dash it, it seems to be thin enough here, among 
them Dubbins ! '' 

VOL. II. R 
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Now he was but an indifferent Jehu^ and be- 
tween bis care to keep the proper side of the road 
and avoid collisions^ with a propensity one of the 
gfrays had to kick over the traces, Mr. Stubbs 
had as yet no opportunity given him to ''open 
the trenches '' fairly with Flora, now that, for 
the first time since that afternoon in the garden^ 
he had her alone, or all to himself. All his 
remarks were somewhat of a disjointed nature^ 
and referred chiefly to objects on each side of the 
way, now a quaint old ivy-clad hall, a ruined 
abbey, a tiny church on a knoll studded with 
white gravestones; now a farmhouse, all deep 
yellow thatch and pointed gables, with a cloud of 
rooks and pigeons flying about it, and all em- 
bosomed among green swelling hills, the cultivation 
of which in that part of England is in perfect 
harmony with the picturesque disposition of th& 
surface ; and there, in deep shadowy coombes, were 
pretty villages nestling among apple-bowers, with 
walls of ruddy clay and roofs of golden-yellow 
straw, or old and emerald-tinted thatch. 

Who could have conceived that, amid such 
beautiful and peaceful sceneryj there was soon ta 
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occur an incident that threatened inevitable disaster 
and most terrible death ? 

Taming down one of those deep and narrow 
lanes which are peculiar to the district^ and are 
bordered by tangled hedges that are often thirty 
feet in height above the road, and shelter even the 
little hills from the breeze of the distant sea, they 
came suddenly to a point of the road where it 
intersected a line of railway by a crossing, the 
gates of which were open. 

■ 

Close by stood a little wayside alehouse with 
some stabling attached to it, and as his grays were 
somewhat blown, he thought, by the steepness of 
the lane just traversed, Mr. Stubbs summoned 
an old long-bodied and short-legged ostler who 
stood lounging at the ivy-clad porch, to give them 
some meal and water. 

While this was in progress, Mr. Stubbs turned 
to address Flora, whose soft little face was flushed 
with the drive and the varied scenery they had 
traversed, and beaming with such real pleasure 
now, that he thought he would venture (in the 
hope that she had been duly impressed by his 
equipage) to say something tender; but doing so, 

B 2 
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he contrived to let the reins elude Us grasp ; and 
through this^ or some other unexplained cause, 
the horses became alarmed and began to plunge 
with great fury. 

Look out ! '' called the ostler, leaping up ; 
youVe made a mess of it ! '' 

The words had barely escaped him when the 
grays started off at a pace the fury of which in- 
creased the moment they became aware that their 
heads were free and the reins were trailing under 
their hoofs. 

" Hold fast, for the love of Heaven !" exclaimed 
Stubbs, as the ostler with his bucket, the little 
inn, and the crossing with its gates, instantly 
vanished behind, and the infuriated animals tore, 
not along the highway, but along the railway-line, 
at frantic speed dragging the barouche and its 
terrified occupants after them. 

Booking from side to side, swaying, bumping 
against sleepers in quick and fierce successiou, 
every shock, especially where points were passed, 
threatening by its rudeness to dash the vehicle to 
pieces, it was swept onward. At one time the 
wheels on one side were on the down line, at 
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another they were half -buried in a bordering hedge, 
yet it failed to arrest their career. 

In his rage and fear, Josiah Stubbs banged and 
poked the horses viciously with his baggy um- 
brella, which only made them worse and worse, till 
Flora implored him to desist ; and then he put an 
arm protectingly around her, grasping the barouche 
firmly, and Flora did not shrink from him then. 

Terrible though the situation, a younger or a 
more romantic man might have utilised it. But 
Mr. Stubbs was as terrified as Flora; he only 
thought of his life being ended suddenly in a 
dreadful sma9h of some kind, and more than once 
closed his eyes, when he thought the time was 
certainly at hand. 

Flora prayed fervently to her Maker; Josiah 
Stubbs uttered only maledictions, vaguely, loud 
and deep; and soon with bewilderment the tele- 
graph-poles, hedges, gates and ditches, fields and 
labourers, seemed all whirling past rearward — 
the world had become bewitched. 

More than once, quick as a flash of lightning, 
they swept past a station, and heard for an instant 
the shrieks and outcries of the startled passengers. 
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porters and other ofiELcials^ who knew what they 
laddly did not know^ that in a very few minutes 
more trains were due on both lines^ a knowledge 
that paralysed some of the railway people with 
terror, and made others, who were more collected, 
pat up the danger-signals and telegraph madly 
up and down. 

A low moan escaped Flora from time to time ; 
she thought her doom had come, and nerved her 
brave little heart to meet it ; but more than once 
a shriek escaped her when the rocking carriage 
plunged as it received some more than ordinary 
shock, and on one particular occasion when she 
saw a brave fellow leap from a platform and tiy 
to catch the traiUng reins. 

Yain attempt ! 

He was dashed to the earth; he vanished 
behind, and whether killed or horribly wounded 
she knew not; and on swept the grays as if the 
devil possessed them, clearing, as if by a miracle, 
all the intricacy of points, wing-rails, signal- 
troughs, and all manner of railway obstructions, 
and once again they were bumping along the line 
in the open country. 
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Far, far away for miles, far as the ^ye could 

reach, to all appearances, stretched the double 
line of rails, and now a singular kind of cry 
escaped Josiah Stubbs, for in the distance he 
saw, though small, diminished to a speck, the 
spectre of an approaching train ! 

The engine looked as yet like a mere black 

ball, emitting pufEs of smoke. He became blind 
with the mighty and horrible fear of the coming 
death that filled his heart and soul ; yet he never 
quitted his hold of Flora on one side and the 
carriage on the other, though in both instances 
the fierce and muscular grasp was mechanical and 
instinctive, and he felt like a man in a dark dull 
dream, an oppressive nightmare. 

So strong was this emotion, that he was 
unaware that the horses had been stopped by a 
brave and sturdy hand, and the barouche had, 
by that same hand, been dragged into a shunting- 
place beside the main line for Newton Bushel, 
just a few seconds before the midday express tore 
past like the demon of speed and destruction. 

By this time Flora was all but senseless, and 
Mr. Stubbs, stout, fussy, and all unused to danger, 
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was so utterly " used up " that some minutes 
elapsed before he became aware that a young 
man had gallantly rushed from a field-gate when 
he saw the horses coming. 

Rushing at them with equal skill and address^ 
he was able to seize their bridles^ and by main 
strength of arm to force them back upon their 
haunches^ at a time when their own powers of 
volition were becoming somewhat spent ; and then 
he turned them and the carriage aside, at the 
moment, as we have said, the express swept past 
upon the rails they had been proceeding on. 

He then gathered up the reins, led them from 
the line, and when Josiah Stubbs looked fully 
about him, the barouche, without horses, harness, 
or anything else having undergone much injury, 
was standing safe upon the Queen's highway, 
beside a little cottage, the inmates of which were 
looking about with stolid and rustic terror, scarcely 
able to realise what had happened. 

Josiah Stubbs descended with di£Sculty, and 
unaided by their saviour, who was chiefly con- 
scious of having seen, swift as a flash of light, the 
flying horses, with bloodshot eyes and distended 
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nostrils^ a pale, scared, and lovely face, with 
masses of rich brown hair streaming backward 
on the wind, for Flora had lost both hat and veil ; 
and she fainted as he lifted her down and bore 
her like a child into the wayside cottage, and 
^egg^d the mistress of it to bring some water to 
lave the hands and temples of the young lady, 
whose face was half-hidden by the masses of her 
wonderful hair. 

'' Dash it ! '' panted Joe Stubbs ; '* and this is 
the issue of the day on which I thought to make 
my innings, when that Sarah Dubbin backed 
out!" 

When, like the great Scottish marquis, he had 
thought of daring his fate and "putting it to 
the test, to win or lose it all." 

The stranger who had so gallantly risked his 
life to save them, a gentlemanly but decidedly 
''seedy young party," as Mr. Stubbs thought, 
was parting the thick hair from Flora's face, and 
bathing her temples gently, with hands made 
tremulous, no doubt, by his late great exertion, 
and seemed startled, as well he might, by the 
rarity of her beauty. 
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He actually drew back, as if afraid to touch 

her^ as she lay reclined back in an elbow-chair, 

and continued to gaze at her with a dazed and 

mournful expression, while Mr. Stubbs hung over 

her in considerable anxiety. 

" She is recovering. Heaven be thanked ! ^' 
said the stranger. '' She is quite unhurt. I shall 
now go, sir, and leave her with you." 

"Wait a bit, sir — wait a bit,'^ replied Josiah 
Stubbs, beginning to fumble in his pockets. 

" You are a relation of this lady^s, I presume ?'* 

'' I am, sir,^^ repHed Josiah Stubbs with pride. 

" In what way, may I ask ? " 

"Her intended husband,'' was the confident 
reply. 

At that moment Flora opened her eyes and 
fixed them wildly on the face of him who had 
saved her, and then closed them again* 

'' Alan ! '' she murmured with pallid lips ; 
" dearest, dearest Alan — ah, I am dreaming 
still ! '' 

" Strange ! '' exclaimed Alan, for he it was 
indeed; "but runaway horses seem to be woven 
up with our fate ! '' 
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With infinite tenderness he looked npon her, 
and his thoughts went back to the days and 
nights when he, all unconscious of her very 
existence^ was watched and tended by her and 
Elsie so assiduously, as he lay tossing on a bed 
of sickness. 

Josiah had now pulled out his purse, and offered 
Alan five sovereigns, all the gold it contained; 
but the latter waved his hand haughtily, and 
with one long and lingering glance at the 
unconscious girl, withdrew and disappeared. 

"Alan!'' exclaimed Flora in a faint voice, as 
she started into a sitting posture and looked 
suddenly around her. 

" He is gone,'' said Josiah Stubbs. 

" He was here then — and it was no dream ! " 

A glass of water refreshed her^ and in great 
weakness and bewilderment she began to weep. 

If Alan was perplexed by the appearance of 
Flora in the care of such a man as Mr. Stubbs^ 
and by the claims that personage had so con- 
ifidently advanced^ the latter was also rather 
bewildered, and, as he thought^ ''a little bit 
maddishj" for it was no commonplace recogni- 
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tion this^ between the girl on whom he had 
serious matrimonial views and the handsome 
stranger — a stranger^ at leasts to him. 

She, pnre^ honesty good, and true as she was^ 
had actnallj quailed from looking in Alan's face, 
knowing how faithless he had been to her, and 
'^ feeling that no bridge might ever span the wide 
waters of desolation he had let loose on her 
young life ; ^' while, on the other hand, the ex- 
pression she read in Alan's eyes for the instant she 
had looked on them was sad — oh, so sad ! 

It was that of a man going to death or to exile 
— exile for life. It was sorrowful, pitiful, and 
infinitely hopeless. 

Flora looked around and was assured he was 
gone, so she uttered his name no more, and 
passively allowed herself to be handed into the 
barouche, the gray horses of which were so 
thoroughly used up now as to be perfectly passive 
in the hands of Mr. Stubbs, as he drove homeward 
in the direction of Woodbury Villa. 

"Alan/' said he, breaking a species of sulky 
silence he had maintained for some time, re- 
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calling the story told him by Sarah Dubbin ; '' so 
he is the young fellow that fell in love with you— 
I don't wonder at that, my dear — then with the 
young grass-widow/' 

" Grass- widow ! what does that mean ? I don't 
understand you, Mr. Stubbs/' said Flora in a sad 
and subdued voice. 

"Well, the countess as thought she was a 
widow. To judge by his toggery,'^ he added, 
giving the off gray a vicious flick with the whip, 
** he doesn't look much like a fellow that woul^. be 
running after countesses.'^ 

Full of her own thoughts Flora made no reply— 
we believe she scarcely heard him. 

Never would she, never could she, forget the 
expression the hungry, haunting eyes of Alan 
wore when she opened her own upon his face. 
His eager, inquiring, startled, and loving look 
had gone straighter to her heart than if he had 
pleaded his love again with the most passionate 
eloquence — there was so much of pity, mingled 
irith a humble craving for forgiveness in it. 

But Alan was gone and she might never see 
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him again, especially after wliat — she liad a dim 
consciousness of it — ^Mr. Stabbs had led him to 
infer. 

She knew nothing of Alan Etherton's utter 
ruin ; if she had, how great would have been her 
pity! 

''Alan," she murmured, as the wheels of the 
barouche rolled monotonously onwards ; " I have 
seen him again — ^again after all — and I dreamt of 
him this morning ! How strange ! how odd ! '' 

Bomantic though the whole coincidence of 
their meeting, Flora attached no romantic im- 
portance to it. Bight well did she know that 
Alan had saved her life and the life of her com- 
panion without knowing who she was, and 
would have done as much for any human 
creature. 

Where had he come from ? What was he doing 
there ? 

Well, indeed, it 'was for them both that he, 

* 

with his sure eye, his ready spirit, and strong 
arms, had been there, or another minute had seen 
them both done to a fearful death, and torn to 
pieces — mangled out of all semblance of humanity 
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under the fast-flying wheels of the express 
train. 

So she and Alan had been face to face together 
again, was the girPs ever -recurring thought. She 
had actually lain in his protecting arms^ and been 
saved by him from that most awful fate ! 

Apart from the latter, what booted their meet- 
ing? Had the future — the dark, dubious, and 
miserable future — ^aught that was mutual in store 
for them both? It scarcely seemed possible, for 
their paths in life must lie apart for ever now. 

Yet it was sweet to think that the recent peril 
had made some link between them stilL 

"No fear of them dashed brutes now/' said 
Joe Stubbs, using his whip with vengeful vigour; 
"they'll go home quietly enough, I warrant 
'em/' 

Flora made no reply. 

"You are shivering," said he kindly. "You 
will be catching cold after that devil of a race." 

"Cold! No fear of that; my heart's core is 
chill as death already," said the girl with intense 
bitterness. 

"Ah, you've had a mortal fright, my dear," 
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said Joe^ mistaking her meaning. ^' Dash it ! but 
Fd like to flay them pair of grays/' 

Flora lapsed into moody silence again. 

"That young fellow did a gallant thing," said 
he, to lure her into conversation ; " and you seemed 
to know each other in an instant.'^ 

"He and I were old friends,'' replied Flora in 
a choking voice, while Mr. Stubbs eyed her with 
a troubled and dubious expression on his flat 
wrinkled visage. 

The sight of Alan's face, and the sound of his 
voice, had torn open the old wound in Flora's 
loving heart again. How did he view her ? With 
indifference! No; she doubted that. He looked 
pale and wan and poorly-dressed, she thought; 
but, in her confusion of mind, was not quite 
certain. 

Could it be that to Flora all the sweetness of 
her young life was past and gone ? — that its sun- 
shine had died away when that sun should have 
been at its zenith? 

Preoccupied thus, Joe Stubbs did not find her 
a very loquacious companion, and he could scarcely 
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get her to speak of the peril they had escaped. 
That occapied a secondary interest in her mind to 
the meeting with Alan Etherton. 

She recalled the brief scene again and again, 
and not without some pleasant emotions of triumph 
for pleasant it was to feel assured that he, her first 
and only love, could still be moved by the sight 
of her face and the sound of her voice. 

What ideas would he have of who she was 
with, and whose carriage she was in? Did he 
know that she was living with her aunt again? 
Impossible; how was he to learn that of which 
so many of Mrs. Dubbin's visitors were still 
ignorant ? 

Again, she was not without some half-formed 
thought, or hope, or expectation that Alan might 
now discover where she was, and then write, 
imploring her pardon. 

Should she grant it? We fear the guileless 
Flora would; but Alan knew nothing of her 
whereabouts or her surroundings, and consequently, 
whatever he might have wished to do, no letter 
ever came; and while the double persecution of 
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Josiah Stubbs' attentions, and her aunt's warnings 
and injunctions concerning them, went on, Flora 
could but think of the sweet lines : 

It is buried and done with. 

The love that we knew ; 
Those cobwebs we spun with 

Are beaded with dew. 
I love thee ; I love thee ; 

To love thee was pain ; 
I dare not believe thee, 

To love thee again ! 
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